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Federal  Budget  Brings  Good  News,  Bad  News 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

The  federal  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment’s first  budget  has  given 
to  universities  with  one  hand  and 
taken  away  with  the  other. 

The  major  granting  councils, 
which  contribute  more  than  S90 
million  a year  to  research  at  U of  T, 
were  spared  from  Ottawa’s  budget 
axe.  Funding  to  them  will  remain 
the  same  in  1994  and  increase  slight- 
ly starting  in  1995. 

However,  caps  on  transfer  pay- 
ments to  the  provinces  are  expected 
to  hit  university  operating  budgets 
hard.  Transfers  to  Ontario  will 
nowhere  near  meet  growing  social 
assistance  costs  caused  by  the  reces- 
sion. The  result  will  be  a revenue 
shortfall  that  may  force  the  province 
to  make  cuts  elsewhere  including 
education.  Ontario  education  minis- 
ter Dave  Cooke  has  warned  univer- 
sities to  anticipate  reduced  funding 
and  higher  tuition  fees. 

President  Robert  Prichard  said  the 
federal  budget  is  a mixture  of  “both 
encouraging  and  discouraging  ele- 


ments” for  the  University.  The  ex- 
emption of  the  granting  councils 
from  cuts  is  positive,  he  said  in  an  in- 
terview. But  Ottawa’s  caps  on  trans- 
fers to  the  provinces  continue  to  exact 
a toll. 

“The  latter  years  of  the  Mulroney 
government  witnessed  alterations  in 
Canada’s  federal-provincial  fiscal  ar- 
rangements which  were  highly  dis- 
advantageous to  Ontario  and  this 
budget  perpetuates  that  unfairness 
and  inequity,”  Prichard  said.  But 
even  when  times  were  better  eco- 
nomically, Ontario’s  Conservative, 
Liberal  and  NDP  governments  failed 
to  pass  through  all  the  funding 
increases  slated  for  universities,  he 
noted. 

It  is  “simply  intolerable  at  this 
point  to  now  look  to  the  universities 
to  pay  a further  price,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
be  urging  the  provincial  government 
to  find  its  answers  outside  the  uni- 
versity sector.” 

Ministry  of  Education  &Training 
spokesperson  Michel  Rodrigue  said 
Prichard  can  expect  to  receive  word 
on  funding  and  tuition  fees  from  the 


U of  T,  OISE  Prepare 
for  Negotiations 


The  University  is  develop- 

ing  a blueprint  to  show  how  its 
Faculty  of  Education  might  look  if 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (OISE)  is  integrated  with 
U of  T. 

A clear  picture  of  how  the 
University’s  undergraduate  studies 
in  education  could  fit  with  OISE’s 
graduate  program  will  be  vital  to  both 
sides  in  upcoming  negotiations,  said 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  in  an  interview. 
The  institutions  named  their  nego- 
tiating teams  last  week;  a date  has  not 
yet  been  set  for  the  first  meeting. 

No  one,  Sedra  said,  should  inter- 
pret U of  T’s  plans  as  an  attempt  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  any  transfer  of  re- 
sources from  OISE.  “There  is  no  in- 
tent on  our  side  at  all  to  bully  them 
or  anything  of  the  sort,”  he  said. 


Arthur  Kruger 


His  remarks  appeared  to  be  aimed 
at  easing  rising  anxiety  at  OISE 
where  a wait-and-see  attitude  among 
faculty,  staff  and  students  gave  way  to 
fears  that  jobs  and  programs  would  be 
lost. 

Arthur  Kruger,  the  institute’s  di- 
rector, said  tentative  support  for  a 
merger  evaporated  when  “it  looked 
like  the  U of  T was  telling  us,  You 
folks  close  the  place  down  and  we’ll 
hire  whoever  we  like.’”  He  said  he 
believes  the  University’s  actual  posi- 
tion “is  quite  different  from  that.” 
But  the  perception,  boosted  by  neg- 
ative comments  made  about  the  in- 
stitute by  U of  T faculty,  has  “creat- 
ed panic  and  hostility,”  he  said. 

Sedra,  who  told  Academic  Board 
Feb.  10  that  job  losses  would  be  like- 
ly in  a merger,  said  U of  T is  trying 
to  be  up  front  about  the  prospects  for 
OISE  staff  and  programs.  The 
University  would  offer  employment 
contracts  to  some  OISE  faculty  and 
instructors  specializing  in  sociology, 
history  and  other  fields  when  posi- 
tions open  up  at  U of  T. 

Sedra  does  not  envisage  U of  T 
absorbing  all  of  OISE.  “How  big  a 
part  will  we  take?  I don’t  know  how 
big  a part.”  He  said  the  Faculty 
of  Education  will  have  to  closely 
examine  the  possible  results  of  a 
merger  and  the  impact  on  its  de- 
partmental structure.  “We  have  to 
see  the  fit,  where  OISE  would  fit.” 

~ See  U OF  T:  Page  2 ~ 


province  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Fees  at  provincial  colleges  and  uni- 
versities increased  seven  percent  last 
year  and  by  the  same  amount  the 
year  before.  Arts  and  science  stu- 


dents who  are  residents  of  Canada 
now  pay  $405  per  course  at  U of  T, 
international  students,  $1,528.  In 
engineering,  program  fees  for 
Canadian  residents  are  $2,194;  for 


international  students,  $12,454. 

In  Ottawa  the  three  major  feder- 
al granting  bodies  — the  Medical 

~ See  FEDERAL:  Page  2 ~ . 


Flowing  Rhythms 


Dahlia  Obadia  accompanied,  by  the  three-person  Traditional  Arabic  Music  Ensemble  performs  a 1 9th-century  Arabic 
dance  at  the  George  Ignatiejf Theatre  Feb.  18.  The  program.  Return  to  Andalusia, featured  contemporary,  folk  and  clas- 
sical music  played  on  Arabic  instruments  — the  qdnun,  ‘ud  and  darabukka.  The  concert,  sponsored  by  the  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  was  run  in  conjunction  with  the  centre’s  annual  conference. 


Q & A 

Vision  of  the  Future 

Difficult  choices  today>  stronger  University  tomorrow 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


FANNING  FOR  2000:  A PROVOSTUL  WHITE 
Paper  on  University  Objectives,  published  as  a 
special  edition  of  The  Bulletin  Feb.  21,  is  a guide 
to  academic  planning  for  1994-2000.  Co-written  by 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  and  Vice-Provost  Carolyn  Tuohy,  the 
paper  is  the  development  of  four  reports  published  earlier  on 
enrolment  balance,  tri-campus  planning,  the  administration 
of progress-through-the-ranks  (PTR)  and  the  health  sciences. 

BULLETIN:  The  white  paper  suggests  a six-year  plan- 
ning exercise  that  will  link  academic  plans  to  the 
University’s  budget.  Why  is  this  necessary? 

Sedra:  There  is  nothing  magic  about  the  six-year  fig- 
ure but  we  do  want  a long-term  plan.  It  has  to  be  long 
enough  to  allow  for  changes  in  enrolment  policy,  for  an 
orderly  transition  to  a new  level  of  funding  and  to  ac- 
commodate retirements  and  other  staff  attrition.  We 
also  want  the  transition  to  be  as  painless  as  possible.  The 
idea  is  to  take  hold  of  our  future  and  decide  what  di- 
rection we  want  to  go.  Planning  is  important  at  all 
times,  but  it  is  imperative  at  times  of  financial  constraint. 
Bulletin:  The  white  paper  is  based  on  several  reports 
written  over  the  past  year.  Why  were  these  particular 
areas  examined? 

Sedra:  Enrolment  policy  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  in  a university.  Enrolment,  budget,  complement 
— those  are  the  three  things  that  you  have  to  look  at 


when  planning  for  the  future. 

TUOHY:  In  looking  at  enrolment  balance,  we  consid- 
ered what  the  balance  should  be  across  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  professional  programs.  As  commission- 
er I consulted  widely  across  the  campuses  and  found 
there  was  a qualified  enthusiasm  for  moving  to  a some- 
what larger  proportion  of  our  enrolment  at  the  gradu- 
ate level.  I also  heard  that  there  were  a number  of  con- 
straints on  expanding;  what  the  enrolment  balance 
report  did  was  to  look  at  those  constraints  and  how  they 
might  be  relaxed.  We  examined  tri-campus  planning 
because  it  was  felt  that  if  we  were  to  make  better  use 
of  our  resources,  we  had  to  look  at  the  relationship  of 
the  three  campuses. 

Sedra:  In  terms  of  the  PTR  report,  we  have  a unique 
system  for  compensation  of  faculty  members.  Apart 
from  economic  increases,  which  everybody  gets,  PTR 
increases  at  this  university  are  based  solely  on  merit.  In 
many  other  places  you  get  something  for  just  being  there 
year  after  year.  We  wanted  to  see  whether  our  practices 
in  administering  and  distributing  these  funds  is  as  ef- 
fective as  it  should  be.  The  report  on  the  future  of  the 
health  sciences  is  not  responded  to  in  the  white  paper 
because  it  deals  with  something  very  specific  to  the 
health  sciences.  I am  planning  a separate  response  to  it. 

~ See  VISION:  Page  3 ~ 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


In  Brief 


Debaters  win  top  spot 

Two  U OF  T STUDENTS  PICKED  UP  THE  TOP  PRIZE  IN  THE  NORTH 
American  University  Debating  Championship  earlier  this  month  at 
Dalhousie  University.  Randy  Cass,  a first-year  law  student,  and  Avery 
Plaw,  who  is  working  on  his  master’s  degree  in  political  science,  formed 
one  of  four  teams  that  Hart  House  sent  to  the  event.  They  debated  against 
65  teams  from  colleges  and  universities  across  North  America.  This  is 
the  second  year  in  a row  that  a team  from  Hart  House  has  won  the  cham- 
pionship. Plaw  was  chosen  top  individual  debater  and  Cass  placed  fourth 
in  the  public-speaking  competition. 


Paintings  stolen 


U of  T Police  are  investigating  the  theft  of  three  paintings 
from  the  School  of  Architecture  6c  Landscape  Architecture  at  230 
College  St.  The  three  watercolour  paintings,  valued  at  $2,250,  were  on 
display  in  the  school’s  art  gallery.  Part  of  an  exhibit  entided  Prague:  Secret 
Fire  and  depicting  various  scenes  in  downtown  Prague,  the  pieces  are  the 
work  of  American  artist  Peter  Brown.  Sgt.  Len  Paris  of  the  campus  po- 
lice said  the  theft  occurred  between  Feb.  11  and  21. 


Liquor  sales  legal 

The  Liquor  Licence  Board  of  Ontario  (LLBO)  has  confirmed 
that  U of  T’s  liquor  sales  arrangement  is  legal,  says  David  Neelands, 
assistant  vice-president  (student  affairs).  Last  fall  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  (SAC)  charged  that  the  University  was  profit- 
ing from  beverage  sales  at  student  events  and  the  LLBO  reviewed  the 
issue.  It  has  approved  a draft  agreement  between  the  University  and  SAC 
and  the  two  parties  are  expected  to  sign  it  by  the  end  of  March,  said 
Neelands.  The  agreement  does  not  allow  SAC  to  have  its  own  liquor  li- 
cence as  it  wishes.  Meanwhile  the  role  of  the  Campus  Beverage  Service 
is  under  review  and  could  result  in  changes  to  the  way  alcohol  is  sold  on 
campus.  A discussion  paper  has  been  distributed  to  members  of  University 
Affairs  Board  and  the  matter  is  scheduled  for  the  board’s  agenda  next  fall. 


Baines  named  medicine  vice-dean 

Professor  Andrew  Baines,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry,  takes  on  additional  duties  July  1 when  he  begins  a five-year 
term  as  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  first  vice-dean  (education).  The  ap- 
pointment puts  Baines  in  charge  of  all  education  programs  in  the  facul- 
ty and  its  relations  with  other  institutions  and  University  divisions. 
Baines,  who  joined  U ofT  in  1963,  specializes  in  the  interaction  of  the 
kidney  and  the  nervous  system.  He  will  remain  biochemist-in-chief  at 
The  Toronto  Hospital  and  consultant  to  Wellesley  and  Sunnybrook 
hospitals.  In  announcing  the  appointment,  Dean  Arnold  Aberman  of 
medicine  said  Baines  has  made  “exceptional  and  numerous”  contributions 
to  his  field  and  to  U of  T. 


Epstein  awarded  Frisch  medal 

Professor  Larry  Epstein  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
has  been  awarded  a Frisch  medal  jointly  with  U of  T graduate  Stanley 
Zin,  now  an  assistant  professor  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh.  The  award  from  the  Econometrics  Society,  given  for  the  first 
time  outside  the  US,  recognizes  an  article  co-written  for  Econometrica , 
the  society’s  journal  of  mathematical  economics.  The  paper  outlines 
new  methods  of  using  mathematics  to  predict  economic  behaviour. 
“Larry  is  an  exceptional  economist,  undoubtedly  one  of  Canada’s  top  re- 
search economists  at  this  point,”  said  Professor  Gordon  Anderson,  chair 
of  the  department.  “We  are  absolutely  delighted.  It  is  an  honour  and  we 
are  trying  to  bask  in  the  reflected  glory.” 


Swap  till  You  Drop 


Does  anyone  in  your  depart- 

ment  need  a desk,  chairs  or  fil- 
ing cabinets?  Before  placing  an  order 
with  purchasing,  you  might  want  to 
visit  U of  T’s  new  furniture  swap 
shop. 

Operated  by  facilities  and  services’ 
waste  management  department,  the 
recendy  opened  shop  is  a used  ma- 
terials exchange  depot  containing 
mainly  older,  surplus  furniture  do- 
nated by  various  campus  units.  The 
warehouse,  in  the  basement  of  the 
South  Borden  Building  at  487 
Spadina  Ave.,  is  open  every 
Wednesday  from  noon  to  3 p.m. 


Among  some  items  recendy  spotted 
were  office  partitions,  metal  and 
wooden  desks,  plastic  and  wooden 
chairs,  bookcases  and  tables. 

“This  is  another  of  our  programs 
that  emphasizes  the  four  Rs  — re- 
duce, reuse,  recycle  and  rethink,”  said 
Michael  Heron,  acting  waste  recy- 
cling coordinator.  “We’re  promot- 
ing the  idea  that  instead  of  throw- 
ing things  out,  they  can  be  made 
available  to  the  rest  of  the  U of  T 
campus.” 

The  articles  are  free  to  staff,  faculty 
or  students  but  are  meant  for  campus 
use  only.  University  members  can 


select  items  by  tagging  them  and 
picking  them  up  within  two  weeks. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  donate  ar- 
ticles should  first  call  the  recycling  of- 
fice at  978-7080.  Staff  will  stop  by  to 
determine  if  the  shop  will  accept  the 
item.  “A  computer  that  is  not  work- 
ing is  of  no  use  to  anybody  and  there 
are  other  people  who  recycle  com- 
puter parts,”  Heron  explained.  “We 
want  to  be  able  to  move  the  stuff  in 
the  shop  and  not  just  stockpile  it  for 
months  on  end.” 

Costs  for  pickup  and  delivery 
of  items  are  the  responsibility  of 
individuals. 


Federal  Budget 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
Research  Council  (MRC),  the 
Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council  (NSERC)  and  the 
Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council  — were  prepared 
for  the  worst.  But  the  budget  states 


Heather  Munroe-Blum 


the  granting  councils  “have  been  ex- 
cluded from  budget  cuts  and  their 
budgets  mil  increase  at  1.5  percent  a 
year  after  next  year.” 

The  federal  government,  it  notes, 
expects  this  decision  will  promote 
innovation  in  Canada.  In  the  spring 
the  government  will  release  a com- 
prehensive review  of  federal  spending 
on  science  and  technology. 

Professor  Heather  Munroe-Blum, 
vice-president  (research  and  inter- 
national relations),  said  the  “reaffir- 
mation of  the  commitment  to  R8cD 
is  a very  positive  sign.” 

Amet  Sheppard  of  NSERC  noted 
his  organization  is  very  pleased  its 
funding  has  been  protected.  “In  com- 
parison with  other  departments  we’ve 
been  doing  pretty  well.”  Denis  Saint 
Jean  of  MRC  said  the  council  be- 
lieves “the  government  recognizes 
the  importance  of  research  by  not 
chopping.” 

Most  years  U of  T ranks  as  a top 


beneficiary  of  the  Canadian  granting 
councils.  In  1992-93  it  received  $42.3 
million  in  grants  and  scholarships 
from  NSERC;  in  1993-94  it  received 
$3.4  million  from  SSHRC  and  $46.3 
million  from  MRC. 

Not  all  federally  supported  R6cD 
projects  fared  well  in  the  budget.  The 
government  axed  the  huge  KAON 
physics  project  in  BC,  whose  size 
and  scope  had  made  it  the  target  of 
criticism  within  the  scientific  com- 
munity. It  was  not  known  at  press 
time  if  the  cancellation  will  affect 
research  at  U of  T.  But  Prichard  ex- 
pected that  it  “will  be  a disappoint- 
ment and  setback  to  certain  of  our 
high-energy  physicists.” 

Marty  England,  a planning  officer 
with  the  office  of  the  assistant  vice- 
president  (planning),  said  the 
University  will  realize  savings  as  a 
result  of  the  federal  budget’s  rollback 
of  employers’  contributions  to  un 
employment  insurance. 


Hauer  receives  safety  award 

Professor  Ezra  Hauer  ofthe  Department  of  Civil  Engineering 
has  received  the  1993  Transportation  Safety  Award  for  long-term  con- 
tributions to  transportation  safety  and  education.  The  award  is  present- 
ed by  the  Transportation  Safety  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Transportation 
Engineers  in  Washington.  The  ITE  is  composed  of  11,000  transporta- 
tion engineers  and  planners  in  more  than  70  countries. 


UofT,  OISE 
Ready 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

The  plan  U of  T will  take  into  ne- 
gotiations may  help  by  showing  what 
might  happen  before  it  happens, 
Sedra  said.  “I  have  spoken  to  the 
Academic  Board  about  designing  a 
new  Faculty  of  Education  that  cov- 
ers the  spectrum  from  teacher  train- 
ing to  a doctoral  program.  We  are 
trying  to  sketch  what  this  education 
faculty  would  actually  look  like. 
Otherwise  we  will  just  be  arguing  in 
abstractions.” 

OISE  has  recently  been  struggling 
with  a budget  deficit  of  almost  $4 
million,  which  forced  it  to  cut  back 
programs.  On  Feb.  3,  Ontario  edu- 
cation minister  Dave  Cook  asked 
U of  T and  the  institute  to  enter 
merger  talks,  with  a view  to  saving 
money  and  improving  teacher  edu- 
cation and  research.  He  gave  them 
until  June  30  to  come  up  with  a 
merger  proposal. 


Correction 

IN  “FLIS  CHANGE  APPROVED  BY 
board”  (Feb.  14),  the  story 
should  have  said  the  proposed 
name  change  for  the  Faculty  of 
Library  6c  Information  Science  is 
the  Faculty  of  Information  Studies. 


Teams  Named 


The  negotiating  teams 

that  will  try  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  possible  merger  between 
U ofT  and  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  (OISE)  have 
been  named. 

A five-member  group  repre- 
senting U of  T will  be  headed  by 
Professor  Stefan  Dupre  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 
He  will  be  joined  by  Professors 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(human  resources);  Anne  Millar, 
associate  dean  (field  services  and 
research),  Faculty  of  Education; 
and  John  Britton,  associate  dean, 
Division  II,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  and  Dan  Lang,  assistant 


vice-president  (planning). 

OISE’s  seven-member  team  will 
be  led  by  Angela  Hildyard,  assis- 
tant director  (field  services  and  re- 
search). The  other  negotiators  are 
Clive  Beck,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  History  6c 
Philosophy  of  Education;  Paula 
Bourne,  coordinator  of  the  Centre 
for  Women’s  Studies  in  Education; 
Alister  Cumming,  head  of  the 
Modern  Language  Centre;  Jane 
Knox,  vice-chair  of  OISE’s  board 
of  governors;  Malcolm  Levin, 
assistant  director  (academic); 
and  Carol  Golench,  vice-president 
of  the  Graduate  Students’ 
Association. 
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ANDRE  SOUROUJON 


Q,  & A 


Vision  of  the  Future 


Provost  Adel  Sedra  and  Vice-provost  Carolyn  Tuohy  examine  die  whitepaper  that  will  guide  academic  planning. 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 

BULLETIN:  The  white  paper  says 
we  need  to  strike  a better  graduate- 
undergraduate  student  enrolment 
balance.  Why?  How  will  this  be 
achieved? 

SEDRA:  We  are  not  calling  for  a 
better  graduate-undergraduate  stu- 
dent enrolment  balance  in  the 
white  paper.  We  do  say  that  if  we 
achieve  a number  of  the  objectives 
in  the  white  paper,  this  probably 
will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  graduate  students  and  there- 
fore to  a slight  change  in  the  bal- 
ance. But  we  are  not  advocating  a 
reduction  in  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment and  we  specifically  said  we  are 
not  going  to  set  out  as  an  objective 
changing  the  balance  because  in 
itself  this  is  not  that  important  an 
issue. 

BULLETIN:  The  white  paper  asks 
each  division  to  consider  developing  professionally  oriented 
master’s  programs  directed  towards  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge in  areas  of  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  con- 
cerns. Are  you  asking  divisions  to  make  their  education  more 
marketable  to  prospective  employers? 

SEDRA:  This  recommendation  is  in  line  with  broadening  the 
spectrum  of  the  graduate  programs  that  we  already  offer. 
Some  of  this  will  be  a repackaging  of  existing  programs  and 
courses  to  make  them  more  accessible  and  applicable  to  cer- 
tain areas.  We  are,  however,  resisting  pressures  to  “corpora- 
tize.” For  example,  when  we  talk  about  restructuring  our  areas 
of  study,  you  won’t  find  “employability  of  graduates”  as  one  of 
the  criteria.  You  do  not  see  words  like  “relevance”  of  programs 
to  economic  conditions.  We  are  not  changing  the  nature  of  the 
University  from  its  emphasis  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  fundamental  inquiry.  There  is  no  question  that  there  are 
some  courses  and  programs  that  are  highly  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive to  societal  demands  and  will  remain  so.  But  we  are 
definitely  not  advocating  that  every  program  in  the  University 
should  move  in  that  direction. 

BULLETIN:  All  three  campuses  are  being  encouraged  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  possible  to  “do  better  differently.”  What  do  you 
mean  by  this  and  how  would  it  be  achieved? 

SEDRA:  We  mean  that  the  three  campuses  should  not  be 
clones  of  one  another.  Each  should  have  a distinctive  person- 
ality and  attempt  to  offer  a somewhat  different  array  of  pro- 
grams without  compromising  quality.  We  want  to  encourage 
distinctiveness. 


BULLETIN:  The  white  paper  makes  various  recommenda- 
tions about  PTR.  Have  the  rules  changed  in  awarding  PTR? 
SEDRA:  All  we  are  advocating  is  an  improvement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  PTR  system.  We  picked  the  best  practices 
from  some  departments  and  we  are  pointing  them  out  saying, 
“This  is  how  the  PTR  system  is  supposed  to  operate”  and  en- 
couraging other  parts  of  the  University  to  adopt  these  practices. 
BULLETIN:  The  white  paper  states  that  “it  should  not  be  pos- 
sible for  a faculty  member  to  have,  on  a regular  basis,  time  re- 
leased from  teaching  to  pursue  research.”  Why  not? 

SEDRA:  We  would  like  our  best  researchers  to  be  exposed  to 
our  undergraduate  students  on  a regular  basis.  All  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  a good  research  university  should  make  sure  that  its 
top  researchers  are  exposed  to  undergraduates  because  that  is 
why  students  are  coming  here  rather  than  going  to  a small  lib- 
eral arts  college.  This  point  is  not  intended  to  be  punitive.  It’s 
also  not  the  case  that  we  believe  it  a ba<j  thing  for  faculty  to 
devote  more  time  to  research.  It  is  a good  thing  and  no  doubt 
will  result  in  greater  research  output.  But  we  are  trying  to  strike 
a balance. 

BULLETIN:  The  white  paper  calls  for  an  enhancement  of  the 
role  of  the  constituent  and  federated  colleges.  Why? 

TUOHY:  We  think  U of  T’s  colleges  have  a very  important  role 
to  play  in  undergraduate  student  life.  This  is  a very  large  and 
diverse  institution  but  that  size  can  be  a disadvantage  for  un- 
dergraduate students.  The  colleges  are  a very  good  way  of 
creating  communities  of  scholarship  and  student  life  within  the 
broad  University.  In  the  white  paper  we  suggest  that  colleges, 


in  terms  of  their  academic  roles, 
focus  on  a limited  number  of  dis- 
tinctive interdisciplinary  programs. 
However,  we  also  say  that  colleges 
have  a crucial  role  to  play  in  what 
we’ve  called  the  “para-academic  and 
extracurricular  services.”  These  ser- 
vices are  unique.  It  is  important 
that  there  be  a common  core  of 
these  services  that  students  can  ex- 
pect from  their  colleges.  The  un- 
derlying goal  is  to  improve  and  en- 
rich the  undergraduate  student 
experience. 

BULLETIN:  The  white  paper  sug- 
gests that  all  divisions  start  fund 
raising  — don’t  they  do  this  now? 
SEDRA:  Fund  raising  is  happening 
now.  What  we  are  advocating  are 
improvements  in  our  efforts.  A 
number  of  major  gifts  officers  have 
been  hired  and  are  being  funded 
from  the  Academic  Priorities  Fund. 
We  also  are  saying  that  if  a division  has  a particular  project  of 
high  academic  priority  and  wishes  to  raise  funds  for  it  privately, 
we  will  assist  them  in  doing  that.  The  important  point  is  that 
we  want  to  tie  our  fundraising  activities  to  our  academic  pri- 
orities and  that  in  all  cases  it  is  the  academic  priorities  that  will 
drive  the  fund  raising. 

BULLETIN:  Academic  administrators  are  being  asked  to  ex- 
amine their  divisions  and  set  priorities.  When  would  they 
have  to  submit  plans  to  you? 

SEDRA:  We  don’t  think  of  the  process  as  one  of  us  sitting  here, 
waiting  for  our  colleagues  to  walk  through  the  door  with  the 
plans.  Rather  we  think  of  the  process  as  one  of  partnership,  that 
we  will  be  working  throughout  the  next  few  months  with  the 
deans  in  developing  their  plans.  We  hope  to  have  some  of  these 
plans  completed  by  the  end  of  1994  for  more  or  less  immedi- 
ate implementation. 

BULLETIN:  Where  does  the  white  paper  go  from  now? 
SEDRA:  The  white  paper  is  in  draft  form.  We  are  hoping  to 
engage  the  University  community  in  discussions  and  debate  and 
as  a result  whatever  revisions  are  needed  to  the  paper  will  be 
carried  out.  Then  the  paper  will  be  a guide  to  the  academic  di- 
visions in  formulating  their  plans.  This  doesn’t  mean  every  di- 
vision will  have  to  work  on  every  objective  but  we  have  to  align 
programs  and  develop  plans  that  help  the  University  achieve 
as  many  of  these  objectives  as  possible  so  this  is  phase  two  of 
the  process.  Phase  one  was  last  September  when  we  initiated 
the  process.  Phase  three  will  be  working  with  the  deans  and 
principals  on  formulating  their  plans  and  achieving  their  goals. 


White  Paper  on  Planning  Receives  Support,  Criticism 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

Despite  serious  qualms 
about  how  U of  T will  cope 
with  academic  program  restructuring, 
Academic  Board  has  endorsed  the 
provost’s  white  paper  on  planning. 

The  board  pronounced  its  support 
for  the  general  principles  of  Planning 
for  2000:  A Provostial  White  Paper 
on  University  Objectives  on  Feb.  24. 
Before  the  meeting  the  document 
was  discussed  by  two  committees  of 
the  board  — academic  policy  and 
programs  and  planning  and  priorities. 

“We  found  the  document  surpris- 
ingly hopeful  in  the  face  of  the  dis- 
mal budget  conditions  facing  the 
University,”  said  Professor  Ray 
Cummins  of  Erindale  College,  chair 
of  academic  policy  and  programs. 
Professor  James  Burke  of  the 
Department  of  Spanish  8c  Portu- 
guese and  chair  of  planning  and  pri- 
orities said  his  committee’s  overall 
reaction  to  the  paper  was  “extreme- 
ly positive.” 

Nevertheless  Cummins  and  Burke 
said,  questions  about  key  portions  of 


the  report  were  raised  by  both  com- 
mittees. Members  were  concerned 
about  such  matters  as  the  criteria  for 
judging  whether  or  not  certain  aca- 
demic programs  should  be  continued; 
the  role  of  affiliated  and  federated 
colleges  in  improving  undergradu- 
ate education;  the  function  of  deans 
and  chairs  in  hirings  and  promo- 
tions; and  the  involvement  of 
undergraduate  students  in  research 
activities. 

The  severity  of  the  University’s 
fiscal  outlook  as  outlined  in  the  paper 
was  a cause  of  concern  for  several 
members  of  Academic  Board.  The 
document  calls  for  a base-budget  re- 
duction of  8.9  percent  from  1994  to 
2000.  Professor  Paul  Thompson, 
principal  of  Scarborough  College, 
said  the  proposed  cuts  alone  would 
lead  to  “devastation.”  However,  the 
white  paper  gives  divisions  “some- 
thing to  work  towards.” 

Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  director  of 
the  School  of  Physical  8c  Health 
Education,  urged  the  administration 
to  be  cautious  about  raising  people’s 
expectations  about  what  the  white 


paper  can  accomplish.  He  thought 
much  of  the  paper  reads  as  if  money 
and  resources  will  be  allocated  to 
new  endeavours.  While  this  maybe 
true,  other  initiatives  will  be  cut  and 
this  should  be  kept  firmly  in  mind,  he 
advised. 

Addressing  the  board  Professor 
Bill  Graham,  president  of  the  U of  T 


Nearly  three  years  after 

breaking  off  talks  with  the 
administration  over  suggested 
changes  to  the  academic  appoint- 
ments policy,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association  wants  to 
reopen  discussions. 

UTFA  has  wanted  a new  ap- 
pointments policy  for  10  years,  said 
Guy  Allen,  a senior  tutor  in  the 
Transitional  Year  Program.  “In  light 
of  the  fact  we  have  a new  provost,  we 
sent  one  more  letter  to  the  adminis- 
tration this  year  asking  that  this  mat- 
ter be  resolved.” 

Provost  Adel  Sedra  has  responded 


Faculty  Association,  said  the  docu- 
ment does  not  bring  good  news.  Its 
call  for  a base-budget  reduction  will 
result  in  “severe  and  hard  decisions” 
that  will  include  the  elimination  of 
academic  programs,  he  said.  The  cuts 
may  be  necessary,  he  added,  but 
should  be  carried  out  in  a sensitive, 
flexible  and  appropriate  manner. 


by  assembling  a five-member  ad- 
ministrative negotiating  team  led  by 
David  Cook,  vice-provost  (staff  func- 
tions). UTFA’s  team  is  headed  by 
Professor  Emeritus  William  Nelson 
of  the  Department  of  History.  The 
two  sides  will  meet  this  spring. 

UTFA  president  Bill  Graham  and 
Cook  say  they  hope  the  talks  will  fi- 
nally lead  to  an  accord.  Under  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
Governing  Council  and  UTFA,  con- 
sensus is  needed  for  changes  to  the 
University’s  appointments  policy. 
Neither  side,  however,  has  altered 
its  stance  on  the  issue  that  led  to  the 


John  Malcolm,  president  of  the 
U of  T Staff  Association,  said  in  an 
interview  that  UTSA  is  worried 
about  the  white  paper’s  suggestion 
that  the  skills  of  staff  be  upgraded  so 
individuals  will  be  able  to  perform  a 
broader  range  of  duties.  “There  is 
already  more  work  at  the  University 
than  there  are  people  to  do  it.” 


breakdown  in  negotiations  — job 
security  for  tutors  and  senior  tutors. 

Currently  U of  T’s  250  tutors  and 
senior  tutors  work  under  a system  of 
renewable  multi-year  contracts. 
UTFA  wants  the  University  to  give 
teaching-stream  staff  permanent  sta- 
tus comparable  to  tenure.  The  ad- 
ministration suggests  tutors  be 
known  as  either  instructors  or  lec- 
turers, depending  on  their  duties. 
After  a probationary  year,  both  lec- 
turers and  instructors  would  be  ap- 
pointed on  a continuing  basis  but 
could  be  terminated  on  six  months’ 
notice. 


Tutor  Talks  to  Reopen  This  Spring 
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The  friendly  staff  of  the  newly  renovated 
Comfort  Hotel  Downtown  look  forward  to  serving  your 
accommodation  needs.  The  Comfort  Hotel  is  located 
off  Yonge  & Bloor,  minutes  from  U of  T campus, 
with  comfortable  accommodation  in  a charming  setting. 
For  more  information,  or  reservation,  please  call: 

The  Comfort  Hotel 

15  Charles  Street  East 
Toronto  M4Y  1S1 

Telephone:  (416)  924-1222 
Facsimile:  (416)  927-1369 


FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURE 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  8,  1994;  4:10  p.m. 

Faculty  of  Education  Auditorium 
371  Bloor  Street  West,  at  Spadina 

SHEILA  TOBIAS 

Research  Corporation,  Tucson,  Arizona 

"OVERCOMING  MATH 
ANXIETY" 

Sheila  Tobias  is  the  author  of  many  books  and  articles  on  science 
and  math  education,  and  on  barriers  to  students'  understanding  of 
these  subjects.  Her  books  include  "Overcoming  Math  Anxiety" 
(New  edition,  1994),  "Succeed  with  Math"  (1987),  "Breaking  the 
Science  Barrier"  (1992),  "They're  Not  Dumb,  They're  Different" 
(1990),  and  "Revitalizing  Undergraduate  Science"  (1992). 

This  event  is  made  possible  by  funding  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  (Office  of  the  Provost),  and  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science,  Education,  and  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  and  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

ALL  WELCOME 


J! 


Serving  the  University  community  for  over  40  years 


World  Travel 

Specializing  in  Conferences, 
Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 

323  College  St., 

Toronto,  Ont. 


(416)  979-2171 


Fax:  979-2626 


^Awards 

‘Excellence? 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
invites  you  to  attend  the 

1994  AWARDS  OF 
EXCELLENCE  DINNER 

Celebrating  the  achievements  of: 

Dr.  Harvey  Anderson, 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 

Faculty  Award  Recipient 

Stephanie  Sophia  Reibetanz,  Victoria  College 
Nicole  Meredith  Nolan,  Victoria  College 

John  H.  Moss  Scholars 

Dr.  E.  Claire  Alleyne, 

Faculty  of  Education 

Chancellors  Award  Recipient 

Professor  John  Kirkness 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  and  Provost 

Joan  E.  Foley  Quality  of  Student  Experience  Award 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  6, 1994 

at  Hart  House 

Reception:  East  Common  Room,  6 p.m. 

Dinner:  The  Great  Hall,  7 p.m. 

Business  Attire 

Tickets:  $50  per  person;  students,  $35 
For  ticket  information,  please  call  978-4258  or  978-6536 


TEACHCOM 

is  your  electronic  access  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  teaching  community 

Faculty  members,  teaching  assistants  and  members  of 
the  U.  of  T.’s  teaching  community  who  are  interested 
in  teaching  and  learning  issues  are  invited  to  join  a 
new  electronic  discussion  forum. 


Join  TEACIICOM  by  sending  an  e-mail  message  to: 
listserv@vax. library,  utoronto.ca 

stating:  subscribe  teachcom  your  first  name  your  last  name 

To  post  an  anonymous  question  or  message,  contact: 
teachcom-anon@vax.  library,  utoronto.ca 

For  more  information  and  services,  contact: 

Teaching  and  Learning  Resource  Centre 
Rm.  4016;  Reference  Dept. 

Robarts  Library 
Tel:  978-5815 
Fax:  978-1069 

e-mail:  teachrescen@vax. library. utoronto.ca 
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Wired  to  the  World 


BY  KARINA  DAHL1N 

Everyone  wants  to  be  wired. 

Department  by  department, 
building  by  building,  UTORnet,  the 
“campus  backbone,”  is  spreading.  To 
date  about  10,000  members,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  University  community, 
have  been  given  access  to  the  com- 
puter network.  Many  of  those  who 
have  not  been  connected  are  im- 
patiently waiting  their  turn,  says 
Warren  Jackson,  director  of  network 
and  operations  services  at  U of  T 

E-Hugs  Are 
“Netiquette” 

Electronic  communication 

may  have  the  potential  to  iso- 
late, alienate  and  make  social  misfits 
of  us  all.  But  an  e-mail  network  can 
also  function  as  a friendly  neigh- 
bourhood where  people  pass  on  “e- 
hugs”  to  each  other. 

Late  on  Feb.  16  Marion 
Thompson,  advertising  manager  of 
The  Bulletin,  learned  that  her  aunt  in 
East  Lansing,  Michigan,  had  died 
and  that  the  funeral  would  be  held 
Feb.  18.  She  wanted  to  attend  the 
service  but  needed  more  informa- 
tion. Unable  to  reach  her  relatives  in 
East  Lansing,  she  sent  an  e-mail 
message  to  subscribers  of  an 
Anglican  mailing  list  (anglican 
@american.edu)  asking  which 
Episcopal  church  her  aunt  belonged 
to  and  where  the  church  was  locat- 
ed in  relation  to  the  airport. 

People  replied  in  droves.  Some 
sent  Thompson  a copy  of  the  death 
notice  in  the  local  paper,  others 
looked  up  her  aunt’s  name  in  their 
parish  directories  and  provided  di- 
rections to  the  church.  A man  from 
New  Mexico,  who  didn’t  know 
where  the  church  was,  sent  his  bless- 
ings and  an  e-hug,  asking  Thompson 
to  “keep  us  posted  how  you  are  doing 
when  you  get  back.” 

It  wasn’t  all  talk.  When 
Thompson  arrived  in  East  Lansing, 
she  was  met  by  one  of  her  corre- 
spondents, a teaching  assistant  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  The  TA 
brought  the  weary  traveller  refresh- 
ments and  drove  her  to  die  church  and 
back  to  the  airport  after  the  service. 

“The  Good  Samaritan  lives  in  cy- 
berspace,” mused  Thompson,  a few 
days  after  the  electronic  outpouring 
of  goodwill. 


Computing  8c  Communications 
(UTCC). 

The  network  offers  scads  of  in- 
formation — including  material  car- 
ried by  Internet  which  links  more 
than  three  million  computers  across 
the  world. 

Last  year  11  University  divisions 
and  departments  joined  the  network. 
This  calendar  year  another  15  units 
will  be  hooked  up  — the  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management, 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  admis- 
sions, the  Banting  Institute,  the  Best 
Institute,  social  work  and  manage- 
ment, the  Department  and  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Religion,  the  Tanz 
Neuroscience  Building,  the 
FitzGerald  Building,  University 
College,  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  physical  therapy  on 
McCaul  St.,  the  Nursing  Building, 
the  Haultain  Building  and  Sussex 
Court.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  in- 
stallation costs  will  have  grown  to 
about  $3.3  million.  The  cost  of  con- 
necting everyone  at  U of  T will  be  al- 
most $10  million,  Jackson  said.  The 
speed  at  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished depends  on  availability  of  funds. 

UTCC  hopes  to  receive  $1  million 
this  year  to  upgrade  the  bandwidth  of 
the  network.  This  will  boost  the  sys- 
tem’s capacity  and  allow  it  to  trans- 
mit video  and  multimedia  images. 
As  it  is,  transferring  a book  of  text  or 
images  on  UTORnet  is  slow,  with 
the  upgrade  it  will  be  15  times  faster. 

Individual  users  may  only  en- 
counter minor  inconveniences  as  their 
buildings  and  machines  are  con- 
nected. But  the  establishment  of  the 
network  is  a huge  engineering  pro- 
ject, Jackson  said.  UTORnet  funding 
pays  for  the  wiring  that  leads  to  each 
building  and,  when  necessary,  an  in- 
building “back-bone”;  individual  de- 
partments decide  when  they  want  to  be 
connected  and  pay  for  it  themselves. 

In  most  cases  they  ask  computing 
and  communications  to  manage  the 
work  and  this  has  created  a substan- 
tial backlog  of  in-building  wiring, 
said  Jackson.  UTCC  has  seven  of  its 
staff  working  on  the  project  and  is 
farming  out  an  increasing  amount 
of  work  to  private  companies. 

U of  T s network  capability  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  other  universities,  said 
Jackson.  U of  T was  one  of  the  first 
to  use  fibre  optics  10  years  ago.  Since 
then,  smaller  universities  with  just 
one  campus  and  no  streets  between 
its  buildings  have  caught  up. 


Creative  Accounting 


The  University’s  next  Fi- 
nancial statement  could  show 
that  U of  T has  a deficit  of  about 
$8  million  more  than  is  actually  the 
case. 

The  provincial  government  has 
implemented  “loan-based”  capital 
financing  for  universities,  schools, 
hospitals  and  others  who  receive 
provincial  funding  for  construction 
and  maintenance  expenses.  These 
groups  used  to  receive  government 
grants  to  pay  for  capital  projects  but 
now  must  borrow  the  money. 
However,  their  loans  are  secured  by 
the  province  and  it  will  provide  grants 
to  cover  the  loan  payments. 

Although  the  new  loans  will  be 
reflected  in  year-end  numbers,  the 


loan-based  capital  financing  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  University’s  financial 
health,  said  Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice- 
president  (planning).  “We  will  get 
no  more  and  no  less  from  the 
province.”  This  year  the  University 
will  have  to  buy  approximately  $8 
million  in  debentures  to  cover  regu- 
lar capital  renewal  projects  as  well 
as  construction  costs  for  the  new 
management  building. 

Loan-based  capital  financing  is 
not  a new  invention.  The  method 
was  used  in  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
said  Lang.  The  system  may  be 
favoured  by  the  province  because  it 
will  be  able  to  show  that  its  expen- 
ditures have  been  lowered  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 


Poking  About 


It’s  a great  time  of  year  to  explore  a greenhouse  to  remind  ourselves  there  •will  be  life  outdoors  and  something  besides  snow 
in  a couple  of  months.  Kelly  Shanahan  of  Mississauga  seems  to  need  some  reassurance  atErindale  College’s  Science  Plus 
Expo  94.  The  Feb.  20  open  house,  which  attracted  about  3,500 people,  featured  Sniffy  the  virtual  reality  rat  and 
Erindale’s  own  singing  scientists,  The  New  Lab  Tones,  among  other  attractions. 


Food  Bank  Seeks  Volunteers 


UoF  T’s  EMERGENCY  FOOD 
bank  for  students  is  trying  to 
build  a permanent  base  on  campus 
and  is  looking  for  more  volunteers, 
says  coordinator  Dora  Chiu,  a sec- 
ond-year arts  and  science  student. 

U of  T has  operated  a food  bank 
for  the  past  two  years  out  of  the 
Women’s  Centre  at  49  St.  George  St 
However,  student  volunteers  do  not 
always  have  time  to  staff  it  so  hours 
of  operation  have  been  irregular. 
Chiu  wants  to  attract  more  volun- 
teers — students,  staff  and  faculty 
— to  ensure  the  food  bank  is  open  on 
a regular  basis.  She  also  hopes  to 
heighten  awareness  of  the  service  — 
the  Women’s  Centre  is  in  the  process 
of  erecting  a permanent  food  bank 
sign  outside  the  building. 

Between  eight  and  a dozen  stu- 
dents have  been  seeking  emergency 
food  aid  each  month,  she  said.  The 
busiest  times  are  end-of-term  periods 
in  December  and  April  when  students 


are  awaiting  student  assistance 
cheques.  Many  who  use  the  service 
are  single  parents,  part-time  students 
and  those  in  special  programs  such  as 
the  Transitional  Year  Program. 

Food  packages  are  intended  to  last 
three  days,  Chiu  said.  They  contain 
canned  food,  dry  goods  such  as  rice 
and  pasta,  powdered  milk  and,  in 
many  instances,  baby  food  — all 


The  Donner  Canadian 
Foundation  has  given  a 
$220,000  grant  to  the  University  to 
publish  a series  of  monographs  on  pub- 
lic administration  and  public  policy. 

“The  idea  is  to  catch  issues  that  are 
not  quite  at  the  forefront  of  public 
debate  right  now  but  will  be  in  a 
year  or  two’s  time,”  said  Professor 
Andrew  Stark  of  the  Faculty  of 
Management,  who  is  in  charge  of 


items  the  food  bank  will  gladly  accept 
as  donations  from  staff  and  faculty. 

Chiu  added,  however,  that  the 
U of  T food  bank  is  working  with  the 
city’s  Daily  Bread  Food  Bank  to  find 
better  ways  to  deal  with  poverty  and 
hunger.  “We  don’t  want  to  be  just  a 
charity  or  a band-aid  food  bank. 
We’d  like  to  find  some  long-term 
solutions  to  the  problem.” 


the  two-year  project.  He  said  writ- 
ers will  be  drawn  from  universities 
and  elsewhere.  Topics  may  include 
Ontario’s  place  in  Confederation  in 
light  of  changes  in  federal  fiscal 
policy  and  an  examination  of  the 
positive  economic  change  in  New 
Brunswick,  Stark  said.  The  eight  to 
10  monographs  will  be  aimed  at  aca- 
demics, politicians,  public  servants 
and  the  media. 


Foundation  Gives  $220,000 


Eye  Researcher  Received  International  Recognition 


A FUNERAL  WAS  HELD  FEB.  15 
for  Professor  Martin  Breitman 
of  the  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics  and  a senior  sci- 
entist at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research 
Institute.  Breitman,  who  died  of  can- 
cer, was  41  years  old. 

Last  year  he  received  internation- 
al recognition  when  it  was  announced 
he  would  receive  $100,000  in  fund- 
ing from  the  Texas-based  Alcon 
Research  Institute.  The  prize,  which 
recognized  Breitman’s  contribution 
to  eye  research,  was  to  have  been 
presented  at  a ceremony  in  March. 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Louis  Siminovitch,  the  institute’s  di- 
rector, called  Breitman  an  energetic 
young  man  who  worked  and  studied 
hard  and  had  become  “a  superb  sci- 
entist.” His  death,  Siminovitch  said, 
“is  a tremendous  loss  because  it  is 
hard  to  find  people  w'ho  are  not  only 


good  but  are  able  to  collaborate  with 
others  very  easily.” 

Breitman  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Sarnia,  Ontario.  He  received  his  BSc 
and  MSc  in  virology  at  McMaster 
University'.  In  1980  he  obtained  his 
PhD  in  tumour  virology  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 


Breitman  carried  out  post-doctor- 
al research  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  In  1983  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  professor  in  the  medical 
genetics  and  medical  biophysics 
departments.  When  the  Lunenfeld 
institute  opened  in  1985  under 
Siminovitch’s  direction,  Breitman 
became  a senior  scientist. 

His  research  into  tumour  virology, 
genes  and  cell  development  pro- 
duced major  scientific  advances, 
Siminovitch  said.  With  students  and 
colleagues  he  published  more  than  75 
scientific  articles. 

Breitman  served  on  advisory  com- 
mittees reviewing  funding  applica- 
tions to  the  Medical  Research 
Council  of  Canada,  the  Israel  Cancer 
Research  Fund  and  the  Strasbourg- 
based  Human  Frontier  Program.  A 
research  fund  in  Breitman’s  name 
has  been  established  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital. 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  iamb,  hummus , falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  'til  1 1p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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Preliminary  Conference  Announcement .... 

Education  of  Health  Professionals 
Through 

University/Community  Partnerships 

April  7-8,  1994 
The  Sheraton  Hotel 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

i j 

1 This  multidisciplinary  conference  offers  community  health  j 
[ education  professionals  opportunities  to  explore  community  j 
j health  education  issues  and  to  identify  barriers  and  strategies  for  J 
J further  development  of  the  community  health  component  of  | 
j health  professional  education  programs. 

1 ' 

Objectives 

Exchange  information  on  approaches  to  achieving  effective 
community  health  education  programs. 

Enhance  understanding  of  the  community  health  education 

issues  faced  by  education  program  planners,  institutional 
and  agency  managers,  and  policy  makers. 

Identify  issues  (barriers,  strategies)  for  further  development  of 
community  health  education  programs. 

Compile  information  on  the  level  of  development  of  community 
health  education  in  health  science  centres. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Meighan  Finlay,  Conference 
Coordinator,  do  Health  Priorities  Analysis  Unit,  25  Main  Street 
West,  2nd  Fir.,  P.O.  Box  897,  Hamilton,  ON,  L8N  3P6,  Tel:  (905) 
546-3624.  Fax:  (905)  528-2205. 


Watts  Lecture 

Scarborough  Campus,  University  of  Toronto 


Mr. 

Abdullah 

Abdullah 


Mr. 

Itzhak 

Shelef 


P.L.O/s  Ambassador  to  Greece  Israel's  Ambassador  to  Canada 

"The  Politics  of  Reconciliation" 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1994 
7:30  p.m..  Meeting  Place 
Scarborough  Campus,  University  of  Toronto 
1265  Military  Trail  at  Ellesmere  Rd.,  east  of  Morningside 
Information  287-7080  Admission  Free 

Sponsored  by  Scarborough  Campus,  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  Scarborough  College  Alumni  Association 

- 


UTFA 


* 

al  Nominations 


Nominations  for  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association  for  the  next  academic  year  open  March  1, 1994.  UTFA's  constitution  requires 
candidates  for  President  to  be  nominated  by  two  members  of  UTFA  Council.  Members  of  the  Association,  however,  are  invited  to  suggest  names  of  possible 

candidates  to  Council  members. 

Nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  office  between  9:00  a.m.  on  March  1,  and  5:00  p.m.  on  March  15,  1994.  If  necessary,  an  election  will  be  conducted 
by  a mailed  ballot  of  the  membership  in  the  following  two  weeks. 


Professor  Abdo  Abdelmessih 
Professor  Mounir  Abouhaidar 
Dr.  Guy  Allen  • 

Professor  Gurkan  Altuna 
Professor  Margaret  Anderson 
Professor  Arlene  Anthony 

Professor  Edward  Barbeau 
Professor  Jonathan  Barker 
Dr.  Douglas  Bors 
Professor  Peter  Boulton 

Professor  Aurel  Braun 
Professor  Patricia  Bruckmann 
Professor  Michael  Bunce 
Professor  Frangois  Casas 
Professor  Jacqueline  Chapman 
Ms  Susan  Cozzi 
Ms  Rea  Devakos 
Professor  James  Estes 
Professor  Jock  Galloway 
Professor  Lloyd  Gerson 
Professor  Marvin  Gold 

Professor  Alan  Gordon 
Professor  William  Graham 
Ms  Margaret  Hawthorn 
Dr.  Robin  Healey 
Dr.  Carol  Hennessy 
Professor  Marsha  Hewitt 
Ms  Bernice  Hines 
Ms  Bonnie  Horne 
Professor  Pat  Hume 


Mech.  Eng.,  Indus.  Eng,  Aerospace 
Botany,  Geology 

New  College,  Innis  College,  Transit  Year  Program;  Chair, 

Tutors'  Committee 

Dentistry 

Library  & Information  Science 

Physical  Therapy,  Occupational  Therapy,  Speech 

Pathology,  Anatomy 

Mathematics 

Political  Science 

Scarborough  - Lite  Sciences 

Electrical  A Computer  Eng.,  Biomedical  Eng.; 

Vice-President,  Salaries,  Benefits  A Pensions 

Erindale  - Social  Sciences 

Trinity  College 

Scarborough  - Social  Science 

Economics 

Nursing,  Pharmacy 

Librarians 

Librarians 

Victoria  University 

Psychology,  Geography.  Urban  Planning 
Sf.  Michael's  College 

Banting  A Best.  Biochem , Clinical  Biochem.,  Medical 
Genetics 

Italian,  Salvic  Lang.  A Lit.,  Spanish  A Portuguese 

Scarborough  - Humanities;  President 

Librarians 

Librarians 

Education 

Chair,  Status  of  Women  Committee 
Pharmacology,  Medicine,  Pathology,  Physiology 
Past  President 
Computer  Science,  Statistics 


Professor  Robert  Imlay 
Professor  Bryan  Karney 
Professor  Giuliana  Katz 
Professor  Harvey  Kerpneck 
Professor  Joaquin  Kuhn 
Professor  Mark  Levene 
Dr.  Jennifer  Levine 
Professor  Rhonda  Love 

Professor  JohnMachin 
Professor  Robert  MacKay 
Ms  Brenda  Mallouk 
Professor  Hugh  Mason 
Professor  Eilene  McIntyre 
Mr.  Neil  McLean 
Professor  George  Milbrandt 
Professor  Alfred  Miller 
Professor  Stefan  Mochnacki 
Professor  William  Nelson 
Professor  Andrew  Oliver 
Mr.  Kenneth  Olynyk 
Mr.  Dennis  Patrick 
Professor  Albert  Pietersma 
Ms  Judith  Poe 
Professor  William  Reynolds 
Ms  Helen  Rosenthal 
Professor  Roger  Savory 
Dr.  Ursula  Sherman 
Professor  Sandy  Smith 
Professor  Richard  Tiberius 
Professor  Stephen  Triantis 
Ms  Marion  Tyacke 
Professor  Jens  Wollesen 


Philosophy,  IHPST,  Religious  Studies 
Civil  Engineering  A Geological  Engineering 
Erindale  - Humanities 
English 

St.  Michael's  College 
Erindale  - Humanities 
Victoria  University 

Behavioral  Science,  Health  Admin.,  Preventive  Med  A 
Biostatistics,  Occup. Health  & Environmental  Health  Unit; 
Vice-President,  Grievances 
Zoology 

Sociology,  Criminology 
Faculty  of  Management 

Fine  Art,  Classics,  Drama.  Comp  Lit , Medieval  Studies 
Social  Work 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 
Education 

Chemical  Engineering,  Metallurgical  Eng 
Astronomy.  Physics 
Chair,  Appointments  Committee 
Treasurer 

Physical  A Health  Education,  Athletics  A Recreation 
Music 

East  Asian,  Near  Eastern.  Middle  East  A Islamic 

Erindale  - Sciences 

Chemistry 

Scarborough  - Physical  Sci. 

Retired  Members 

Scarborough  - Humanities 

Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture,  Forestry 

Microbiology,  Nutritional  Sciences  A Miscellaneous  Medicine 

Retired  Members 

University  College,  SCS,  SGS,  Woodsworth  College 
Chair,  University  A External  Affairs  Committee 
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Short-term  funding 

OBSTRUCTS  EXCELLENCE 

“Universities  should  not  be 
squeamish  — the  private  sector 
values  them  for  what  they  are”  is 
the  subtitle  of  Peter  Munsche’s 
piece,  counselling  that  academe  be 
more  receptive  to  accepting  money 
from  commerce  (Who’s  to 
Navigate?  Who’s  to  Steer?  Jan.  31). 
The  article  concentrates  on  the 
first  part  of  the  subtitle.  The  con- 
cern of  some  of  us,  however,  is 
with  the  second  part:  how  are  we 
to  remain  valued  — by  commerce, 
government  and  society  generally 
— when  the  growing  emphasis  is 
on  short-term  financial  support? 


This  issue  should  be  of  concern 
to  all  universities,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly critical  for  an  institution  such 
as  ours  which  aspires  to  the  first 
rank  internationally.  The  reputa- 
tion of  a Harvard  or  an  Oxford  was 
not  made  on  short-term  pursuits. 

It  is  true  that  from  the  begin- 
ning universities  have  not  hesitated 
to  accept  money  from  commerce, 
typically  benefactions  of  rich  men. 
Perhaps  half  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  named  after 
such  people.  The  institution  of 
universities  is  what  it  is  today 
thanks  to  this  invaluable  support 
from  the  community.  This  sup- 
port, however,  has  been  most 
effective  where  it  has  been  most 
freely  given.  The  strength  of  the 
best  universities  is  based  on  the 
freedom  they  have  been  permitted 
to  exercise  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge. Happily  this  eventually 
comes  full  circle  — creating  the 
kind  of  institution  that  “the  private 
sector  values  for  what  it  is.” 

Today  university  support  by  the 
private  sector  is  much  more  orient- 
ed to  short-term  return.  Over  the 
past  decade  or  so  support  from 
public  funding  agencies  such  as  the 
Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council  has  also  become 


more  oriented  to  the  short-term. 
Wealth  generation,  more  or  less 
instant,  is  now  the  watchword. 

Last  November  NSERC  commu- 
nicated its  Strategy  for  Entering 
the  21st  Century,  indicating  that 
even  its  basic  grants  — the  last 
refuge  for  long-term  scientific 
research  — will  now  be  awarded 
with  an  eye  on  near-term 
commercial  return. 

If  most  or  all  of  our  funding 
support  for  research  is  governed  by 
considerations  of  short-term  re- 
turn, how  can  we  maintain  and 
further  develop  the  strengths  that 
the  community  has  looked  to 
universities  for  centuries  to  har- 
bour? How  can  we  remain  a valued 
resource? 

Without  adequate  support  for 
the  generation  of  knowledge  with  a 
longer  time  frame  of  applicability, 
universities  will  become  mere 
training  schools  — and  second- 
rate  ones,  inevitably. 

One  accepts  nowadays  that 


much  of  university  research, 
perhaps  most  of  it,  should  be 
applied.  The  question  of  the  time 
frame  for  return  on  investment, 
however,  is  the  critical  one  for  a 
university  such  as  ours.  If  our 
research  is  characterized  by  the 
rapid  chop  and  change  that  may  be 
necessary  in  industry,  then  eventu- 
ally we  will  have  litde  to  offer  that 
anyone  will  value  — including 
industry.  Surely  our  contribution 
has  to  be  as  a source  of  expertise 
that  has  depth  — something  that 
can  only  be  achieved  where  there 
has  been  continuity  of  focus  over 
an  extended  period. 

I would,  therefore,  urge  the 
leaders  of  our  university  to  turn 
their  efforts  to  confronting  the 
external  supporters  of  university 
research,  particularly  government 
agencies.  The  University  of 
Toronto  will  not  attain  first-rank 
status  internationally  but  will 
surely  fall  back  from  its  present 
standing  if  the  emphasis  on  the 


short  term  in  research  funding  is 
not  moderated. 

Peter  Stangeby 

Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 

OISE  MEETS  SAME 
STANDARDS  AS  U OF  T 

I would  like  to  respond  to  the 
statements  attributed  to  Professor 
Jack  Carr  in  the  article  Jobs  Would 
Be  Lost  in  Amalgamation  (Feb. 
14).  Carr  is  reported  as  alleging 
that  (a)  OISE  faculty  and  research 
do  not  meet  U of  T’s  standards  of 
excellence,  (b)  OISE’s  faculty  has 
a poor  reputation  and  (c)  OISE 
is  seen  “by  many”  as  a “degree 
factory.” 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  those 
who  make  extreme  assertions. 

To  say  that  such  beliefs  are  right 
because  “others”  agree  is  mere 
rhetoric.  Professional,  informative 
discussions  should  be  based  upon 
facts,  not  derogatory  comments.  In 


an  academic  context,  such  unsup- 
ported statements  of  belief  are 
completely  inappropriate. 

In  point  of  fact  OISE,  like  other 
graduate  schools,  must  go  through 
periodic  examinations  by  the 
Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies.  It  is  disappointing  to  read 
such  patronizing  and  rejecting 
opinions  about  an  institute  that  is 
part  of  U of  T’s  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

I was  also  disappointed  that 
there  was  not  an  opportunity  for 
someone  from  OISE  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  article.  Major  changes 
that  involve  modifications  in  insti- 
tutional structure  can  be  very 
threatening  for  the  people  most 
immediately  affected  and  such 
rejection  makes  a difficult  situation 
even  more  unpleasant. 

Jill  Slemon 
Toronto 

Editor’s  note:  The  Bulletin  did  try  to 
reach  someone  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  for 
a reaction  to  the  views  expressed  at 
Academic  Board.  However,  both  the 
director  and  his  assistant  declined 
comment  and  calls  to  OISE’s  faculty 
association  were  not  answered  until 
after  the  paper  was  published. 


Moved 


I am  always  informed  by  The 
Bulletin  and  often  impressed  by 
people’s  accomplishments  or 
opinions  but  I am  seldom  moved. 
Thanks  for  making  the  space  to 
carry  the  excerpt  from  June 
Callwood’s  speech  (Love,  Love, 
Love,  Feb.  14). 

AnnRae 

Bora  Laskin  Law  Library 


Letters  Deadlines 

March  4 for  March  14 

March  1 8 for  March  28 
Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper, 
typed  and  double  spaced.  Please 
include  a telephone  number  and, 
if  possible,  a fax  number. 


On  the  Other  Hand 

BY  NICHOLAS  P A S H L E Y 

It’s  a Book:  First  Word,  12  Syllables 


Thile  the  rest  of  you  have  been 

v v enjoying  February,  schussing  your 
brains  out  on  the  pistes,  or  whatever  it  is 
you  do  at  this  appalling  time  of  year,  some 
of  us  have  been  hard  at  work.  Down  at  the 
bookstore  my  office  has  been  filled  with  a 
rapid-fire  succession  of  publishers’  sales 
reps,  and  every  one  of  them  is  flogging  a 
splendid  new  coffee-table  book  with  hun- 
dreds of  useful  tips  on  turning  your  mid- 
town Toronto  semi  into  a replica  of  a New  Mexico  ha- 
cienda. It  is  my  job  to  sort  through  all  of  this  to  find 
the  titles  that  are  going  to  grace  our  — and  we  hope 
your  — bookshelves  this  spring  and  summer. 

The  great  thing,  of  course,  about  a university  book- 
store is  that  we  get  to  buy  all  the  meaty  stuff.  Not  just 
Calvin  8c  Hobbes,  as  we  like  to  say,  but  also  Calvin  and 
Hobbes.  And  that’s  where  the  fun  begins.  While  not 
a practising  intellectual  myself,  I defend  to  just  short 
of  death  the  right  of  academics  to  produce  works  that 
many  of  us  will  find  just  the  teensiest  bit  obscure.  This 
season’s  Routledge  catalogue,  for  instance,  contains 
not  just  one  but  two  books  on  bestiality,  one  of  which, 
according  to  the  catalogue  copy,  “provoked  consider- 
able controversy  when  first  published  in  Dutch.”  I’m  not 
surprised. 

Horace  Bent,  columnist  for  The  Bookseller,  a British 
book  trade  weekly,  has  for  some  years  been  giving 
awards  for  the  funniest  book,  tides  of  the  year.  Such 
must-read  titles  as  How  to  Avoid  Huge  Ships  and 
Versailles:  The  View  from  Sweden  have  attained  im- 
mortality through  Bent’s  attention.  Last  year’s  worthy 
winner  was  American  Bottom  Archaeology,  published  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 

Is  there  potential  for  1994?  Indeed  there  is. 
Roudedge,  for  all  its  newfound  interest  in  the  interac- 
tion between  man  and  Beast,  has  nothing  so  far  to 
compare  with  last  year’s  Restless  Youth  in  Ancient  Rome. 
Its  best  tide  this  spring  may  be  simply  Vagueness.  No 
subtide,  which  for  me  realty  makes  it  work  The  author, 
we  are  told,  examines  vagueness  from  something  called 


the  heap  paradox  in  classical  Greece  to 
today’s  fuzzy  logic.  A snip  at  $62.50. 

Basil  Blackwell,  may  his  tribe  increase 
— offers  a dandy  insomnia-battler  in  New 
Oil  and  Gas  Laws  in  the  Former  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  the  catalogue,  this 
little  gem  is  a 48-page  paperback  with  the 
hefty  price  tag  of  $450  (US).  Not  for  all 
tastes,  perhaps,  but  just  the  thing  for  some- 
body. Pity  it’s  too  late  for  Christmas. 

Our  medical  bookstore,  of  course,  is  a gold  mine  for 
funny  book  tides,  ranging  from  the  amusingly  anatom- 
ical to  the  downright  macabre.  I was  recendy  shown  one 
that  stopped  me  in  my  tracks:  Death  to  Dust:  What 
Happens  to  Dead  Bodies. 

If  early  results  are  anything  to  go  by,  however,  this 
could  be  a very  big  year  for  mathematics.  Princeton 
University  Press  takes  an  aggressive  stand  with  a tide 
few  of  us  can  resist:  Temperley-Lieb  Recoupling  Theory 
and  Invariants  of  3-Manifolds.  Phew.  This  book,  to 
state  the  obvious,  “offers  a self-contained  account  of  the 
3-manifold  invariants  arising  from  the  original  Jones 
polynomial.”  The  beautiful  thing  is  that  somewhere  on 
this  campus  someone  is  saying,  “At  last!”  (or  more 
likely,  “Damn,  that’s  my  book!”) 

But  so  far  my  personal  favourite  comes  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  If  you  are  cursed  with  an 
overabundance  of  invitations  to  play  charades,  this  is 
the  tide  for  you.  Put  this  one  into  play  and  you  need 
never  fear  being  invited  again:  Unstable  Modules  Over 
the  Steenrod  Algebra  and  Sullivan’s  Fixed  Point  Set 
Conjecture.  Okay,  it’s  a book,  12  words.  First  word,  three 
syllables.  There’s  fun  for  the  whole  family  in  this  bold 
litde  work  and  at  $16.95  (US)  it’s  affordable. 

Me,  I’m  waiting  for  the  movie.  Can’t  you  see  it? 
Emma  Thompson — the  thinking  man’s  sexpot — at 
the  top  of  her  form  as  the  brooding  Steenrod  and  the 
ubiquitous  Anthony  Hopkins  uncharacteristically  ebul- 
lient as  Sullivan,  with  the  soundtrack  by  those  masters 
of  new  wave/punk/world  beat,  the  Unstable  Modules. 
I tell  you,  this  baby’s  got  legs. 
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Ruth  Shall  Make  You  Free 

Sometimes  ivy  covers  truth  better  than  the  news  does 
By  John  Robson 


The  greatest  distortions  occur  when 

governments  control  through  censorship, 
ownership  or  habitual  deference.  We  are 
fortunate  that  in  Canada,  thanks  not  to 
luck  but  to  our  ancestors  who  fought  hard 
to  establish  a tradition  of  freedom,  these  bi- 
ases are  intermittent  and  slight  compared  with  everyday  prac- 
tice elsewhere.  One  who  has  closely  studied  the  European 
press  has  made  a withering  criticism  of  the  French  press. 
What  prompted  her  comment  was  the  coverage  of  the  “scan- 
dale  de  sang,"  arising  from  the  distribution  of  blood  products 
that  were  known  to  be  contaminated  with  HIV.  She  says  that 
the  French  press,  “like  other  Latin  presses,”  is  “highly  parti- 
san and  at  least  as  interested  in  ideology  as  in  information.” 
There  are  some  attempts  at  control  in  Canada,  but  even  when 
as  confused  and  distressing  as  those  surrounding  the 
Homolka/Teale  trials,  they  usually  have  a basis,  however  in- 
secure, in  our  system  of  justice,  designed  to  protect  individu- 
als not  government.  The  genuine  cases  of  censorship  are  those 
in  which  the  defence,  real  or  ostensible,  is  national  security.  But 
there  are  political  stirrings  of  a lamentable  kind  that  seem  not 


immigration  means  more  jobs,  well  and  good;  if  the  number 
of  jobs  does  not  rise,  however,  then  more  immigration  means 
more  unemployment  for  some  people,  immigrant  or  non-im- 
migrant. Third,  the  reports  are  given  almost  without  exception 
only  when  they  will  cause  anxiety,  they  are  part  of  the  only-bad- 
news-is-news  syndrome.  How  often  are  we  given  employment 
figures?  (Not  that  they  too  should  be  accepted  without 
qualification  and  explanation.) 


to  annoy  the  public  as  much  as  I think  they  should. 

The  legislated  meaning  of  “political  party”  seems  on  the  sur- 
face simply  to  protect  the  public  purse  against  silly  claims  by 
irresponsible  tiny  minorities.  In  effect  it  limits  freedom  of 
speech  by  allowing  broadcast  time  and  deductible  donations 
only  to  certified  parties.  If  we  need  truth,  and  if  truth  depends 
on  open  statement  and  debate,  then  such  measures  work  in- 
crementally to  limit  and  damage  our  futures. 

Other  issues  worry  me.  One  arises  in  the  reporting  of  what 
passes  as  fact:  statistics.  There  is  a well-known  incremental  se- 
ries: “Lies,  damned  lies,  and  statistics.”  The  implication  is 
that  the  distortion  is  intentional;  however,  the  unsuspected  dis- 
tortion, not  reflecting  at  least  conscious  bias,  is  more  seductive, 


especially  when  presented  with  the  authority  of  a respected 
institution. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  area  is  economics,  and  within  it, 
the  most  contentious  case  is  probably  the  reporting  of  unem- 
ployment. First  of  all,  almost  always  the  figure  is  reported  in 
relation  to  past  figures;  however,  the  definition  of  unemploy- 
ment is  constantly  changing,  and  so  fair  comparison  is  im- 
possible. Second,  the  figure  can  be  sanely  interpreted  as  lead- 
ing to  effective  action  only  if  its  generation  can  be  explained, 
and  that  requires  details  that  are  almost  never  even  hinted  at. 
For  example,  whatever  attitude  one  has  to  sexual  equality,  it 
is  silly  not  to  take  into  account  that  increased  participation  of 
women  in  the  workforce  will  mean  decreased  participation  by 
men  unless  there  are  more  jobs  or  there  is  more  shared,  part- 
time  work.  And  the  same  is  true  of  immigration:  if  higher 


The  following  are  extracts from  an  as-yet-to-be  delivered  speech: 


Victoria  College,  where  I have  spent  most  of  my 

teaching  career,  has  over  its  commanding  front  entrance 
the  motto:  “The  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  Never  mind  that 
the  ivy  sometimes  makes  it  appear  a rather  suspect  advertise- 
ment, “Ruth  shall  make  you  free”  or  that  cynics  have  claimed 
that  it  should  read,  “The  truth  if  you  pay  your  fees.”  The  un- 
qualified assertion,  chiselled  in  stone,  summarizes  much  cen- 
tral faith  in  our  civilization. 

In  most  ways  members  of  the  media  face  the  same  problems 
as  the  rest  of  us  in  dealing  with  truth.  But  we  must  ask,  what 
do  we  expect  of  the  media?  Do  they  give  us  what  we  expect? 

Normally  when  we  ask  for  reliable  in- 
formation of  a general  kind,  we  go  to  a 
trustworthy  authority.  We  want  to  trust  the 
media  as  we  want  to  trust  other  sources  of 
authority  whether  institutional,  such  as 
church,  law,  university  and  government,  or 
individual.  It  is  useful  here  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  fact.  Facts  can  be  reported 
accurately  or  inaccurately,  but  in  spite  of  the 
common  phrase,  “true  facts,”  it  is  better  to 
reserve  “true”  and  “false”  for  statements 
about  beliefs. 

Both  fact  and  belief  are  important  when 
trying  to  understand  what  the  media  should 
and  do  tell  us.  Probably  most  people  would 
say  without  hesitation  that  what  they  want 
is  factual  accuracy.  The  connection  between 
truth  and  fact  is  intimate  because  general- 
izations are  based  on  facts;  however,  telling 
truth  is  more  difficult  than  reporting  fact. 

The  famous  formula  for  news  stories  is 
based  on  fact  collection:  as  soon  as  possible 
say  who,  what,  where,  when  and  if  possible 
why.  Just  the  facts,  ma’am!  If  the  reporter 
cannot  answer  the  questions,  locate  an  eye- 
witness; if  inference  is  involved,  get  two 
independent  witnesses  to  confirm  the  facts. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a postmodern  the- 
orist, however,  to  feel  some  hesitation  about 
the  facticity  of  facts:  the  etymology  of  the 
word  goes  back  to  “that  which  is  made”; 
facts  are  made  by  humans,  tmth,  according 
to  the  old  maxim,  is  divine.  (But,  one  has  to 
add,  only  when  it  is  true.) 


Another  of  my  concerns  is  that  a great  deal  of  what 

passes  as  news  is  the  reporting  of  public  opinion.  The  media 
make  the  assumption  that  what  people  want 
to  hear  is  what  they,  the  public,  reputedly 
think  about  issues  and  events  — and  it 
seems  that  assumption  is  borne  out  by  sales 
and  ratings  surveys.  In  a powerful  sense 
such  opinion  can  be  seen  as  fact:  it  is  a fact 
that  people  believe  this  or  that.  And  in 
democracies  we  accept  that  public  policy 
should  take  public  opinion  into  account. 

Perhaps  democracy  would  be  most 
effective  if  it  were  most  direct:  buttons  in 
every  home  (and  on  street  corners,  for  the 
homeless)  that  could  be  pressed  to  indicate 
the  policies  that  should  be  followed.  I ex- 
aggerate  to  make  the  point:  all  surveys  are 
cheaper  and  easier  ways  of  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  button  counters  would  know  — 
and  why  should  the  government  bother 
with  human  button  counters? 

Now  let  me  exaggerate  in  the  other  di- 
rection, away  from  social  science  to  gossip: 
the  media  also  display  public  opinion 
through  direct  exposure,  most  dismaying- 
ly in  the  TV  shows  where  individuals  reveal 
their  motivations  and  behaviour  before  a 
studio  audience  that,  with  the  help  of  the 
host,  is  allowed  to  express  opinions  before 
the  much  wider  audience  that  is  as  yet  mer- 
cifully unable  to  be  fully  interactive.  On 
radio  such  programs  as  CBC’s  phone-in 
show,  Cross-Country  Checkup,  demon- 
strate what  the  future  might  bring. 

But  how  far  away  is  that  future?  We  are 
being  subjected  to  increasing  amounts  of 
what  may  be  called  “verbatim”  news  on 
television,  with  cable  channels  devoting 
mind-numbing  hours  to  live  (if  that’s  the 
right  word)  legislative  debates  and  trials, 
committee  and  commission  hearings.  A US 
commentator  invites  us  to  “imagine  the 
viewership  when  your  township  council  de- 
bates whether  or  not  to  double  your  prop- 
erty taxes,  or  the  board  of  education  decides 
whether  or  not  to  offer  free  condoms  to  high  school  students, 
and  the  local  cable  channel  invites  you  to  register  your  opin- 
ion via  touch-tone  phone.” 

Is  there  any  hope?  Despair  seems  more  likely  for  people  of 
my  generation.  But  perception  of  danger  need  not  paralyze  us: 
each  has  a duty  to  oneself  as  well  as  to  others  to  seek  the  illu- 
sive truth  through  examination  and  discussion  of  what  comes 
to  us  as  “news.”  And  a healthy  scepticism  can  turn  duty  into 
pleasure,  particularly  when  it  annoys  villains  who  need  our 
thoughdess  compliance. 


University  Professor  Emeritus  John  Robson  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  Victoria  College  is  general  editor  of  The  Collected 
Works  of  Northrop  Frye  and  was  general  editor  of  The  Collected 
Works  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  completed  in  1991. 
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A Time  and  Place 
for  Humanity 

In  the  lean , mean  90s,  Cranford  Pratt  keeps fighting  for  ethics  in  Canadian  foreign  policy 

By  Karina  Dahlin 


■ 


m 


HIS  SPRING,  SAY  SPIN  DOCTORS  IN  OTTAWA, 
Foreign  Affairs  8c  International  Trade 
Canada  will  make  history.  However, 
Professor  Emeritus  Cranford  Pratt  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  is  not  con- 
vinced it  will  be  history  worth  noting. 

The  foreign  affairs  department,  in  connection  with  its  up- 
coming foreign  policy  review,  is 
organizing  a first-ever  public 
forum  to  elicit  the  views  of  aca- 
demics, executives  and  members 
of  the  media,  churches,  think- 
tanks  and  other  groups.  On 
March  21  and  22  more  than  100 
people  with  at  least  100  different 
opinions  will  discuss  everything 
from  foreign  aid  to  security,  arms 
control,  peacekeeping,  interna- 
tional trade  and  human  rights. 

In  the  end  they  will  try  to  reach 
a consensus. 

It  is  unlikely  they  will  succeed, 
says  Pratt,  who  will  follow  the 
Ottawa  debate  from  his  office  at 
University  College  with  a great 
deal  of  interest  and  a healthy  dol- 
lop of  scepticism. 

Two  days  is  simply  not  enough 
time  for  consensus  to  develop, 

Pratt  said  in  an  interview  Feb. 

14.  Still  he  thinks  the  forum  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the  for- 
eign policy  review  — even  if  it  is 
not  the  role  participants  would 

wish.  It  is  standard  practice  to  include  recommendations  from 
a public  forum  in  a report  and  then  use  the  document,  with  its 
many  contradictory  proposals,  as  a starting  point  for  a review, 
explains  Pratt.  This  process  allows  policy-makers  to  emphasize 
those  recommendations  they  like  and  to  proceed  in  the  direc- 
tion they  initially  intended.  To  support  their  plan,  they  can  say 
their  views  are  based  on  recommendations  made  during  pub- 
lic consultation. 

A spokesperson  for  the  foreign  affairs  department  says  this 
approach  is  not  intended  for  the  coming  review.  Pratt  sus- 
pects it  is.  If  he  sounds  suspicious,  it  maybe  because  he’s  been 
disappointed  before. 


One  topic  that  Pratt  has  always  been  anxious  to  explain  is  how 
the  strong  ethical  component  of  Canadian  culture  is  filtered  out 
of  our  public  policy.  In  his  view  (and  polls  support  this  view) 
Canadians  have  traditionally  wanted  to  give  foreign  aid  to 
those  who  need  it  — without  demands  that  the  recipient  adopt 
certain  economic  or  military  policies.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s 
public  support  was  strong  for  a humane  aid  program  that  would 


Pratt  is  an  Africanist.  His  career  began  40 
years  ago  when,  as  a lecturer  at  McGill  University, 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  Uganda  to 
teach  at  Makerere  College.  At  that  time  he  hard- 
ly knew  where  Uganda  was:  he  had  to  look  it  up 
in  an  atlas,  he  recalls.  But  he  found  his  way  and, 
after  his  first  trip  to  Africa,  he  kept  returning.  In 
1961,  one  year  after  joining  U ofT,  he  took  a 
leave  of  absence  and  served  as  the  first  principal 
of  University  College  in  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  for  four 
years. 

By  1979  he  decided  it  was  time  to  study  the  northern  con- 
tribution to  the  strained  relationship  between  the  wealthy  north 
and  the  poorer  south.  He  focused  on  Canadian  foreign  policy 
not  only  as  an  academic  but  also  as  an  active  member  of  the 
United  Church.  Over  the  years  he  has  written  extensively  on 
third  world  issues  and  is  editor  of  and  contributor  to  the  book 
Canadian  International  Development  Assistance  Policies:  An 
Appraisal,  to  be  published  in  June. 


help  the  poorest  of  the  world,  Pratt  says.  “Yet,  it  was  during  that 
period  that  commercial  and  diplomatic  considerations  took 
over  in  Ottawa,  increasingly  eroding  the  humanitarian  purpose 
of  the  Canadian  International  Development  Agency.” 

The  conflict  between  the  public’s  wishes  and  the  government’s 
policies  is  easy  to  explain,  he  says:  “It  is  a luxury,  not  a central 
concern,  for  our  policy-makers  to  give  expression  to  Canadian 
values.”  Since  the  dominant  world  view  (and  the  view  prevail- 
ing in  Ottawa)  is  that  states  must  compete  for  markets,  this  is 
the  scenario  Canadian  policy  has  to  adopt  — whether  supported 
by  public  opinion  or  not  — says  Pratt. 

With  the  world  focused  in  this  way  on  markets  rather  than 
people,  it  is  almost  depressing  to  listen  to  the  views  of  a social 
democrat  like  Pratt.  The  observation  amuses  him  and  he  coun- 
ters, “You’re  not  supposed  to  get  depressed,  you’re  supposed  to 


Canadians  have  traditionally  wanted 

TO  GIVE  FOREIGN  AID  TO  THOSE  WHO  NEED  IT 


get  angry.”  He  gets  angry,  he  says,  but  as  a typical  Canadian  he 
doesn’t  vent  his  fmstration  by  marching  on  Parliament  Hill. 

What  does  he  do?  He  continues  to  work  hard  as  a teacher  and 
scholar,  guided  by  humane  instincts.  “Many  of  us  feel  strong  eth- 
ical convictions  are  a contribution  to  scholarship,  not  a detri- 
ment,” he  says.  “Scholars  who  are  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  the  countries  or  the  people  they  study  are  more  likely  to  iden- 
tify topics  for  their  research  that  have  immediate  relevance.  They 
are  less  likely  to  go  off  on  a tangent  that  bears  litde  relevance 
on  human  welfare.” 


In  the  1950s,  says  Pratt,  most  Canadians  became 
aware  of  the  world  for  almost  the  first  time.  The  cold  war 
made  it  important  for  the  western  world  to  forge  ties  with  coun- 
tries like  India  and  Pakistan  that  were  geographically  close  to 
the  USSR.  At  the  same  time,  scores  of  newly  independent 
countries  were  popping  up  in  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  and 
hundreds  of  young  people  set  off  to  work  as  volunteers  in 
those  countries. 

The  need  for  a strong  Ca- 
nadian aid  policy  developed  first 
because  of  pressure  from  the  US 
to  participate  in  the  cold  war, 
says  Pratt.  Later  the  pressure 
came  from  within  Canada  — 
after  the  Vietnam  War 
Canadians  wanted  to  show  they 
had  their  own  world  view. 
“Suddenly  a foreign  aid  program 
became  one  way  for  Canada  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  not  the 
US,  that  it  was  a country  with 
humanitarian  values,”  Pratt 
recalls. 

In  1968-75  it  seemed  Ca- 
nada’s foreign  aid  policy  and  pop- 
ular opinion  were  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  Twelve  years  later 
Pratt  hoped  this  movement 
would  return.  A House  of 
Commons  committee,  chaired 
by  William  Winegard,  had  re- 
viewed Canadian  overseas  de- 
velopment assistance  policies. 
The  Winegard  report,  published 
in  1987,  was  a breakthrough  in  the  view  of  Pratt  and  others. 
“We  were  delighted,”  Pratt  recalls.  “It  was  a unanimous  report, 
the  committee  had  worked  on  it  for  11  months,  and  it  said, 
‘Let’s  not  use  aid  to  further  commercial  objectives.  Its  prima- 
ry purpose  must  be  to  help  the  poorest  countries  and  people.’  ” 

However,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  the  Winegard  re- 
port had  little  impact  on  policy,  says  Pratt.  Soon  the  concerns 
about  the  global  economic  crisis  took  over.  In  the  early  1980s 
the  ideas  emanating  from  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Organization  of  Economic  Cooperation  8c  Development  no 
longer  emphasized  basic  needs.  “Instead  a neo-conservative  pre- 
occupation with  an  unrestrained  market  economy  was  swiftly 
replacing  it,”  Pratt  says  in  a speech,  published  by  the  North- 
South  Institute  this  month. 

“As  a result,  humane  internationalist  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives such  as  seeking  international  security 
through  the  promotion  of  greater  international 
equity  and  giving  effective  international  expres- 
sion to  humanitarian  values  that  are  central  to  the 
Canadian  political  culture,  suddenly  sounded 
naive  to  senior  policy-makers.” 

Pratt  was  disappointed,  but  not  defeated. 
More  than  ever  he  saw  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing alive  the  ethical  component  of  Canadian 
political  values  and  th^r  is  what  he  is  fighting  for  today.  If  the 
central  value  of  public  policy  is  not  humane,  he  says,  social  wel- 
fare, community  services,  public  charity  as  well  as  foreign  aid 
will  be  undermined. 

No  dreamer,  Pratt  knows  that  for  his  ideas  to  take  shape  they 
must  be  accepted  by  the  younger  generation  which  has  its 
own  views.  “Canadian  values  are  undergoing  significant  trans- 
formation,” he  says.  “We  are  living  in  an  era  of  mean  and 
lean.  Whether  it’s  a long-term  or  a short-term  secular  trend, 
I do  not  know.  Each  generation  has  to  rearticulate  its  values.” 
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Sitting  Tall  in  the  Saddle 


An  adaptive  chair  could  help  youngsters  with  a disability  develop  greater  mental  and  physical  powers 


By  Suzanne  Soto 


IN  AN  AVERAGE  LIFETIME  A PERSON 
spends  thousands  of  hours  sitting.  Office 
employees  likely  spend  more  time  in  this 
position  and  trades  workers  less.  Unfortunately, 
says  Professor  Denise  Reid  of  the  Department 
of  Occupational  Therapy,  sitting  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  unhealthy  activities  people 
engage  in  on  a daily  basis.  “Most  of  us  tend  to 
slouch  forward  when  we  sit,”  she  explains, 
which  puts  undue  stress  on  the  spine  and  back 
muscles  and  in  many  cases  on  the  digestive 
and  respiratory  systems  as  well. 

These  stresses  are  a particular  problem  for 
children  with  a disability  that  impairs  muscle 
function  and  control  such  as  cerebral  palsy. 
To  address  these  concerns  Reid  and  two 
researchers  from  the  Hugh  MacMillan 
Rehabilitation  Centre  and  the  U of  T 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering  have  cre- 
ated a special  chair  that  may  improve  the  health 
and  quality  of  life  for  these  children.  The  chair’s 
main  feature  is  a tilted  saddle  seat  that  helps 
children  sit  straighter,  improving  their  pos- 
ture and  taking  some  pressure  off  the  back 
and  internal  organs.  Its  straddled  form  and 
anterior  tilt  also  give  children  better  balance  and 
stability  and  leaves  their  arms  and  hands  free 
to  move  and  reach  for  objects  — all  of  which 
could  greatly  enhance  their  learning. 

An  occupational  therapist,  Reid  began  re- 
searching specialized  seating  more  than  a 
decade  ago  while  a clinician  at  the  MacMillan 
centre.  Working  primarily  with  children  with 
cerebral  palsy,  she  wanted  to  find  a better  al- 
ternative for  them  than  the  flat-surfaced  seats 


available  on  the  market. 

Approximately  two  years  ago,  she 
began  collaborating  with  Professor 
Morris  Milner  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  the 
MacMillan  centre  and  Professor 
Henry  O’Beirne  of  the  Institute  of 
Biomedical  Engineering.  The  team 
experimented  with  various  chair 
shapes  and  angles  before  determining 
that  the  slightly  tilted  saddle*  seat 
seemed  to  provide  the  best  results. 

“What  we  observed  and  recorded 
with  special  equipment  is  that  there 
was  a definite  change  in  spinal  posi- 
tion, back  muscle  activity  and  quali- 
ty of  arm  movement,”  she  says.  The 
children,  aged  four  to  nine,  appeared 
more  alert  and  performed  tasks  re- 
quiring motor  skills  faster  and  more 
accurately.  They  also  reported  feeling 
better,  stronger  and  more  powerful  in 
the  new  seats. 

Reid  is  now  trying  to  find  a man- 
ufacturer and  distributor.  The  chair  it- 
self is  not  difficult  to  build  and  she  be- 
lieves it  could  be  made  for  about  $300. 

Still,  some  companies  have  been  re- 
luctant to  sign  a deal  with  the  re- 
searchers because  the  seat  is  not  expected  to  net 
huge  amounts  of  profit.  Reid,  who  says  she  will 
not  make  any  money  from  sales  of  the  chair, 
wants  to  keep  its  market  price  within  reach  of 
those  most  likely  to  need  and  purchase  one 
— parents  and  educational  institutions. 


Another  difficulty  she  has  encountered  is 
some  manufacturers’  scepticism  about  the  chair’s 
benefits.  Many  in  the  area  of  special  seating  for 
people  with  disabilities  do  not  believe  anteri- 
or sloping  actually  leads  to  the  results  she  and 
her  colleagues  have  documented.  “This  is  still 


a controversial  area.  The  ques- 
tion, ‘Does  anterior  sloping  re- 
ally work?’  is  an  issue  that  has 
yet  to  be  resolved.” 

Reid  is  confident  anterior 
sloping  and  saddle  seats  offer 
promise  and  potential  and  she 
welcomes  more  research  and 
testing  in  this  area.  “The  gen- 
eral traditional  principles  of 
seating  work  for  the  majority  of 
people  but  there  are  cases 
where  you  need  to  be  creative 
and  change  your  designs  to  in- 
corporate features  that  will  ben- 
efit people  with  special  needs,” 
she  notes. 

“We  need  to  start  thinking 
of  the  dynamic  aspects  of  pos- 
ture and  the  whole  concept  that 
one  can  encourage  and  improve 
postural  control  with  the  use 
of  adaptive  seating  devices.” 
With  this  in  mind,  she  notes 
the  seat  could  also  benefit  able- 
bodied  children  and,  in  a larg- 
er version,  people  of  any  age 
who  want  to  ensure  their  hours 
spent  sitting  do  not  contribute 
to  back  pain  or  other  health  problems  later  in  life. 

“I  have  designed  this  seat  with  children  in 
mind  but  there  is  absolutely  no  question  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  a wide  age  range  because  it 
promotes  a better  sitting  position  and  ultimate- 
ly a better,  healthier  lifestyle,”  she  says. 


CUSTOMS  & TRAFFIC 


COURIER  SURVEY 

The  University  is  reviewing  its  courier  service  needs.  To  assist  in  its  study,  your  help 
would  be  appreciated  in  identifying  your  needs  in  writing,  who  you  now  use  and  why. 
Comments  pro  and  con  for  the  couriers  listed  on  the  “courier  guide"  would  be 
appreciated.  Your  replies  can  be  anonymous  if  you  wish.  Tel:  Tom  Nippak, 

978-7447,  Purchasing. 

LIVE  ANIMAL  PERMITS 

US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Branch  now  require  Export  Permits  from  vendors  shipping  frogs 
and  turtles  to  Canada.  This  can  cause  delays  and  extra  costs.  Please  check  out  the 
details  of  this  new  regulation  and  how  it  may  affect  your  research. 

SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS 

When  placing  orders  by  phone  or  fax  directly,  please  ask  us  to  fax  you  a copy  of  the 
University  shipping  instruction  intended  to  help  vendors.  This  will  help  prevent 
customs  and  delivery  delays.  Please  phone  978-2353  or  978-2266. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME 


PREFERRED  TRAVEL  AGENCIES: 

When  planning  to  make  travel  arrangements  (tickets,  car  rentals,  hotel/motel 
bookings,  etc.)  remember  to  contact  any  of  the  University  of  Toronto's  three 
"Prefferred  Travel  Agencies": 

American  Express  Travel  443-8407 

Thomas  Cook/Marlin  T ravel  359-1 388 

Rider  Travel  Group  593-8866 

Whenever  possible,  remember  to  arrange  payments  through  your  University 
Travel  Card  (American  Express  or  enRoute). 


EQUIPMENT  EXCHANGE 


Description 

Qty. 

Model 

Age 

Fair  Mkt.  Value 

Contact 

Bookcase  (metal)  36“  x 96"  x 10" 

1 

- 

$30 

S.  Puckering  976-3315 

Conference  tables 

2 

45828 

1971 

$35/EA. 

II  H 

Table  36"  x 72" 

1 

- 

$25 

II  II 

Table  36"  x 60" 

1 

- 

$25 

II  H 

Coat  rack 

1 

- 

$10 

Chalkboard  48"  x 36" 

6 

— 

$1 0/EA. 

Projection  screen 

1 

DA-LITE 

1975 

Best  offer 

C.  Alton  978-0551 
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Events 


Lectures 


Software  Landscapes:  A Visual 
Architecture  for  Developing 
Large  Software. 

Tuesday,  March  1 

Prof.  Ric  Holt,  Department  of  Computer 
Science;  Computer  Science:  Its  Theory, 
Practice,  Applications  and  Implications 
series.  1105  Sandford  Fleming  Building.  11 
a.m.  Computer  Science  and ITRC 

The  Imperial  Thermae:  Mirrors 
of  Rome,  Models  of  Empire. 

Wednesday,  March  2 

Prof.  Janet  Delaine,  University  of  Reading. 
Lecture  room,  McLaughlin  Planetarium. 
5:15  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
Toronto  Society 

La  Belle  Americaine:  Franco- 
American  Relations  in  Film. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Prof.  John  Gilbei  c,  Department  of  French. 
215  Victoria  College.  8 p.m.  Society  for 
Mediterranean  Studies 

The  Mississaugas’  Last  Stand 
at  the  Credit. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Prof.  Donald  Smith,  University  of  Calgary, 
Snider  lecture.  Council  Chamber,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College.  8 p.m. 
Reservations:  (905)  828-5214. 

Creating  Multilingual  Templates 
for  CD-ROM. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Prof.  Samuel  Cioran,  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, Computer- Assisted  Instruction: 
An  Interdisciplinary  Survey  series.  54B 
Wetmore  Hall,  New  College.  8:30  p.m. 
CCH 

From  Fruit  Flies  to  Man: 

The  Genetics  of  Animal  Design. 

Sunday,  March  6 

Janet  Rossant,  Department  of  Molecular 
& Medical  Genetics.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian 
Institute 

Decolonizing  the 
Mind/Body/Spirit:  Researching 
Holistic  Indian  Medicine. 

Monday,  March  7 

Farah  Shroff,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education;  Popular  Feminism  lecture 
and  discussion  series.  Boardroom,  12th 
floor,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Womens  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 

Microsoft  Systems 
Strategy  Overview. 

Tuesday,  March  8 

Brad  Silverberg,  Microsoft;  Computer 
Science:  Its  Theory,  Practice,  Applications 
and  Implications  series.  1105  Sandford 
Fleming  Building.  11  a.m.  Computer  Science 
andITRC 

Overcoming  Math  Anxiety. 

Tuesday,  March  8 

Sheila  Tobias,  Research  Corporation, 
Tucson.  Auditorium,  Faculty  of  Education, 
371  Bloor  St.  W.  4:10  p.m.  Education, 
Applied  Science  & Engineering,  Arts  £sf 
Science  and  Mathematics 

The  Politics  of  Reconciliation. 

/ Wednesday,  March  9 

Itzhak  Shelef,  Israeli  ambassador  to  Canada; 
and  Abdullah  Abdullah,  PLO  ambassador 
to  Greece;  Watts  lecture.  Meeting  Place, 
Scarborough  College.  7:30  p.m. 


The  End  of  the  Bronze  Age  and 
the  Beginning  of  the  Iron  Age: 
The  Dark  Ages  Revisited. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Oscar  W.  Muscarella,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Auditorium,  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  8 p.m.  Canadian  Society 
for  Mesopotamian  Studies 

Computer-Enhanced  Japanese 
Language  Learning: 

Myth  and  Reality. 

Thursday,  March  10 

Prof.  Kazuko  Nakajima,  Department  of 
East  Asian  Studies;  Computer-Assisted 
Instruction:  An  Interdisciplinary  Survey 
series.  54B  Wetmore  Hall,  New  College. 
8:30  p.m.  CCH 

Reducing  the  Catastrophes 
from  Natural  Hazards. 

Sunday,  March  13 
Prof.  Alan  G.  Davenport,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian 
Institute 


COLLOQUIA 


Time  Resolved  Microscopy  of 
Colloidal  Spheres:  A Model 
System  for  the  Study  of  Collective 
Phenomena  in  Condensed 
Matter. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Cherry  A.  Murray,  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Thinking  in  Pictures: 
Wittgenstein,  Derrida  and  Freud. 

Monday,  March  7 
Prof.  Ray  Monk,  York  University.  4-487 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
252  Bloor  St.  W.  12  noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
OISE 

Modem  Dilemma  and  Historical 
Disease:  What  Can  We  Learn 
from  the  History  of  Tuberculosis? 

Wednesday,  March  9 

Prof.  Gina  Feldberg,  York  University. 
304  Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m.  IHPST 

Reversals  of  the  Geomagnetic 
Field  and  the  Workings  of  Earth’s 
Deep  Interior. 

Thursday,  March  10 

Prof.  Kenneth  A.  Hoffman,  California 
Polytechnic  State  University.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Tandem  Mass  Spectrometry 
(MS/MS):  Why  More  than  One 
Stage  of  Mass  Analysis? 

Friday,  March  11 
Prof.  A.G.  Harrison,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 


Seminars 


Assessing  the  Ontario 
Government  Relocation 
Program:  Is  Toronto  Bashing 
Really  Over? 

Tuesday,  March  1 

Prof.  Frank  Reid,  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations;  bag  lunch  discussion  series. 
Room  205,  121  St.  George  St.  12:30  to 
2 p.m.  Industrial  Relations 


Beyond  P0T0. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Jacob  de  Swaan  Arons,  Chemical 
Technology  & Materials  Science,  Delft. 
119  Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m. 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Justice  and  Health  Care:  A 
Feminist  Re-view. 

Wednesday,  March  2 

Prof.  Susan  Sherwin,  Dalhousie  University, 
Philosophical  Perspectives  on  Bioethics 
series.  Room  936, 215  Huron  St.  4 to  5:30 
p.m. 

Community  Entrepreneurship: 
Rethinking  the  Concept  of 
Business  Development. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Jack  Quarter,  Toronto  Energy  & Water 
Conservation  Program;  green  bag  lunch 
series.  Room  7-208  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education.  12:15  to  2 p.m. 
Tranformative  Learning  Centre,  OISE 

Communication  in  Non-Linear 
Environments . 

Thursday,  March  3 

Prof.  Derek  de  Kerckhove,  McLuhan 
Program  in  Culture  & Technology; 
Mankind  in  Non-Linear  Systems  series. 
211  Haultain  Building.  3 p.m.  IES 

Beyond  the  Emblematic  World 
View:  The  Book  of  Nature, 
Paracelsianism  and  Language  in 
Early  Modem  Europe 

Thursday,  March  3 

Prof.  James  Bono,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo;  Hannah  seminar  for  the 
history  of  medicine.  Seminar  room,  88 
College  St.  4 to  6 p.m. 

Ukrainian  Literature  in 
Poland  after  1945. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Helena  Duc-Fajfer,  Jagiellonian  University, 
Cracow;  in  Ukrainian.  Boardroom, 
Multicultural  History  Society  of  Ontario, 
43  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Ukrainian  Studies 

The  South  Asian  Experience 
of  Canada. 

Friday,  March  4 

Karim  H.  Karim,  Multiculturalism  & 
Citizenship  Canada;  Diversity  in  the 
Canadian  Curriculum  series.  179 
University  College.  12  noon  to  2 p.m.  UC 

Producer  Services  Consumption 
Patterns  among  New  York  State 
Manufacturers. 

Friday,  March  4 

Alan  MacPherson,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo;  Taylor/subterranean 
series.  2125  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2:30  to 
4 p.m.  Geography 

Beyond  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Nostalgia:  Lessons  on  Urban 
Community  from  19th-Century 
New  York  City. 

Friday,  March  4 
Prof.  Kenneth  A.  Scherzer,  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University.  2090  Sidney 
Smith  Hall.  3 to  5 p.m.  American  Studies 
Committee 

Employment  Equity: 
Making  It  Work. 

Monday,  March  7 
Nan  Weiner,  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations;  bag  lunch  discussion  series. 
Room  205,  121  St.  George  St.  12:30  to 
2 p.m.  Industrial  Relations 

Sports,  Violence  and  the 
Mass  Media. 

Monday,  March  7 
Michael  Smith,  York  University.  330  Clara 
Benson  Building.  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  Physical 
& Health  Education 


Tissue  Optics  & Laser  Ablation 
in  a Changing  World. 

Tuesday,  March  8 

Prof.  Joseph  T.  Walsh,  Northwestern 
University.  134  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m.  OLLRC 

Polyethylene  Oxide  Star 
Polymers:  Characterization  and 
Utilization. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Edward  W.  Merrill,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  119  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering 
& Applied  Chemistry 

Calcium  Dependent  Cell  Cycle 
Regulatory  Mechanisms. 

Wednesday,  March  9 
Dr.  Anthony  R.  Means,  Duke  University. 
417  C.H.  Best  Institute,  112  College  St. 

4 p.m.  BBDMR 

Sociology  as  if  the  World 
Mattered:  Integrating  Ecology 
and  Feminist  Perspectives 
into  Sociology. 

Thursday,  March  10 

Prof.  Margrit  Eichler,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education;  green  bag  lunch 
series.  7-208  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  12:15  to 

2 p.m.  Transformative  Learning  Centre, 
OISE 

Modelling  Competition  in 
Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Thursday,  March  10 

Prof.  Ray  Kapral,  Department  of 
Chemistry;  Mankind  in  Non-Linear 
Systems  series.  211  Haultain  Building. 

3 p.m.  IES 

Islam  and  Human  Rights. 

Thursday,  March  10 
Prof.  Heiner  Bielefeldt,  University  of 
Heidelberg.  14098  Robarts  Library.  4 p.m. 
Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 

Challenges  for  Women’s  Studies. 

Friday,  March  11 
Profs.  Kathleen  Martindale  and  Lorraine 
Gauthier,  York  University,  Diversity  in 
the  Canadian  Curriculum  series.  179 
University  College.  12  noon  to  2 p.m.  UC 
and  Womem's  Studies 

Poverty  in  the  Pali  Canon. 

Friday,  March  11 

Mavis  Fenn,  McMaster  University. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 
2:30  p.m.  Trinity  and  Studies  of  Religion 

Boethius  De  Inventione, 
Andronicus  and  the 
“Later”  Peripatos. 

Friday,  March  11 
Prof.  John  Magee,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies.  152  University  College. 
3 p.m.  Classics 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Committee  on  Academic 
Policy  & Programs. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Budget  Committee. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 
(rescheduled) 

Medieval  Russia:  800  to  1500 

Saturday,  March  5 

Annual  one-day  medival  studies  sympo- 
sium. The  State  of  Kievan  Rus’,  Martin 


Dimnik,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  9 to  10  a.m. 

Muscovite  Monasticism,  T.  Allan  Smith, 
Montreal.  10:30  to  11:30  a.m. 

Schools  of  Russian  Icon  Painting,  Sheila 
Campbell,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  11:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Andrei  Rublev,  film.  2 to  3:30  p.m. 
Viewing  of  exhibit  of  Russian  icons  from 
the  Malcove  Collection.  3:30  to  4 p.m. 
Early  East  Slav  Literature,  Richard  Pope, 
York  University.  4 to  5 p.m.  St.  George 
campus.  Registration  fee:  S85.  Registration 
information:  978-7051. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  March  7 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Pearson’s  Unfinished  Agenda. 

Friday,  March  11  and 
Saturday,  March  12 
A tribute  to  Lester  B.  Pearson. 

Friday,  March  11 
Tribute:  Quoting  the  1957  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  presentation,  Rt.  Hon.  Pierre 
Trudeau;  Keynote  speaker,  University 
Professor  John  Polanyi,  Department  of 
Chemstry.  Bloor  St.  United  Church,  300 
Bloor  St.  W.  7:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  12 
Peacemaking  in  the  1990s.  Workshops  on 
the  four  faces  of  peace  described  by 
Pearson:  Power:  Peacekeeping;  Prosperity 
Poverty  and  Development;  Policy: 
Changing  Role  of  the  UN;  People:  Human 
Rights  and  Democracy.  Emmanuel 
College,  75  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  9 am. 
to  4 p.m.  Registration  fees:  Friday,  S5; 
Saturday  S20,  students  S10.  Information: 
585-4479.  Victoria  University 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Vocal  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  March  2 
Winners  of  the  1993  Ontario  Vocal 
Festival.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  March  3 

Performance  of  student  compositions. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  March  10 

Performance  of  student  chamber  ensem- 
bles. Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

L ’Oca  del  Cairo  and 
Les  Mamelles  de  Tiresias. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
March  4 to  March  12 

Opera  Division  double  bill;  in  celebration 
of  the  Faculty  of  Music’s  75th  anniver- 
sary and  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  MacMillan  Theatre.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students  and 
seniors  $10. 

Jazz  Combos. 

Wednesday,  March  9 

Chase  Sanborn  and  Roy  Patterson,  direc- 
tors. Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Music  Appreciation  Series. 

Wednesday,  March  9 

I-Ping  Wang,  piano.  Concert  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $9,  students  and  seniors  $6. 

AGO  Sunday  Afternoon 
Concert. 

Sunday,  March  13 
Kent  McWilliams,  piano.  Walter  Court, 
Art  Gallery  of  Ontario.  2 p.m. 

~ Continued  on  Page  12  ~ 
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Plays  & 
Readings 


Susan  Swan. 

Monday,  March  7 
Readings  from  selected  works.  101  Victoria 
College.  8:30  p.m.  SCS 

A 15-Year  Silence  Ends, 
Margaret  Gibson  Returns. 

Tuesday,  March  8 

Timothy  Findley,  June  Callwood  and 
Robert  Fulford:  an  evening  of  readings 
and  reminiscing  in  celebration  of  Margaret 
Gibson.  Trinity-St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bloor 
St.  W.  at  Robert  St.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$4,  students  and  seniors  $3.  U of  T 
Bookstore,  TPL  and  HarperCollins 

Bremen  Freedom. 

Wednesdays  to  Sundays, 
March  9 to  March  20 

By  Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder,  translated 
by  Denis  Calandra;  Jane  Gibson,  director. 
Gradute  Centre  for  Study  ofDrama 
1993-94  season.  Robert  Gill  Theatre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.  except  Sunday 
2 p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students  and  seniors  $6; 
Thursday,  pay  what  you  can.  Reservations: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  978- 
7986. 


Exhibitions 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Student  Work  1. 

To  March  2 

Work  of  landscape  architecture  students. 

Federico  Motterle. 

February 28  to  March  1 7 

Work  of  Federico  Motterle,  Italian  archi- 
tect. The  Gallery,  230  College  St.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
The  Different  Faces  of 
Expression:  The  Obvious 
and  the  Ambiguous. 

To  March  3 

Kosso  Eloul,  sculpture.  Both  Galleries. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to 
4 p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Contemporary  Art  in 
Scarborough. 

To  March  11 

A joint  exhibition  with  the  Scarborough 
Arts  Council.  The  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Fiat  Lux:  Medieval  Manuscripts 
and  Early  Printed  Books  in  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library. 

To  April  1 

A survey  of  some  of  the  intellectual  activ- 
ity of  the  Middle  Ages  through  contem- 


porary texts.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Photography  Exhibition. 

March  1 to  March  31 

Photographs  taken  by  Middle  East  8c 
Islamic  Studies  students  while  touring 
Turkey.  Lobby,  1st  floor. 

Romanian  Art  & Culture  1994. 

March  7 to  March  30 

A variety  of  arts  and  crafts  from  present- 
day  Romania.  Main  Display  Area.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  12  mid- 
night; Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday, 
1 to  10  p.m. 


Miscellany 


Re-Orientation. 

Wednesday,  March  2 

Program  information  forum  for  under- 
graduates who  have  not  been  accepted 
into  their  programs  of  choice  or  who  wish 
to  change  programs.  Great  Hall,  Hart 
House.  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Admissions  Id 
Awards 

The  Transition  Years  Program: 
What  It  Means  for  Ontario 
Education. 

Wednesday,  March  2 

OISE-Nelson  forum  with  Prof.  Andra 
Cole,  OISE;  Prof.  Andy  Hargreaves, 
OISE;  Bob  Anderson,  Waterloo  Region 
Catholic  School  Board;  Jack  Miller,  OISE; 
and  Mary  Curran,  Senator  O’Connor 
College  School.  4-412  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education.  1 to  3 p.m.  OISE 

Intellectual  Freedom  Day. 

Friday,  March  4 
Points  of  view  on  the  subject  of  intellec- 
tual freedom  and  censorship.  Speakers: 
Les  Fowlie,  retired  chief  librarian,  Toronto 
Public  Library,  Carole  Leckner,  poet,  and 
Philip  Marchand,  The  Toronto  Star.  205 
Claude  T.  Bissell  Building.  2:30  to  5 p.m. 
Information:  978-4655.  FLIS 

Celebrity  Brunch  Series. 

Sunday,  March  6 

Ken  Dryden,  author  and  lawyer.  Faculty 
Club,  South  Building,  Erindale  College. 
10  a.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and  seniors 
$8.  Tickets  and  information:  (905)  828- 
5286.  Residence  Dons  of  Erindale  College 

Intercollegiate  Bridge 
Tournament. 

Saturday,  March  12  and 
Sunday,  March  13 
Open  Pairs  sessions:  Saturday,  12  noon 
and  6 p.m.;  Swiss  Teams,  Sunday  11  a.m. 
Open  to  all  players.  Preregistration  by 
March  7.  Information:  978-2446. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle, 
2nd  floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  March  14,  for  events  taking  place 
March  14  to  28:  Monday,  FEBRUARY28. 

Issue  of  March  28,  for  events  taking  place 
March  28  to  April  11:  Monday, 
March  14. 


The  following  are  books  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship,  staff  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 

When  the  Mind  Fails:  A Guide  to 
Dealing  with  Incompetency,  by 
Michael  Silberfeld  and  Arthur  Fish 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  195 
pages;  $45  cloth,  $14.95  paper). 
Incompetency,  the  loss  of  the  abil- 
ity to  make  and  act  on  one’s  own 
decisions,  can  affect  anyone.  It  can 
cause  suffering  and  emotional  an- 
guish to  the  afflicted  as  well  as  to  the 
relatives  and  friends  who  care  for 
them.  This  book  offers  a practical, 
focused  guide  to  thinking  about 
competency  and  draws  on  the  au- 
thors’ experience  at  a competency 
clinic,  citing  fictional  but  realistic 
case  studies. 

Catching  up 

John  Rolph:  Rebel  with  Causes, 

by  Charles  Godrey  (Codham 
Publishing;  266  pages;  $21.95).  John 
Rolph,  a physician,  lawyer,  states- 


man and  teacher  lived  in  Ontario 
during  the  stormy  years  of  its  histo- 
ry from  1812  to  Confederation.  He 
championed  the  causes  of  those  who 
resisted  the  domination  of  the 
Family  Compact  and  led  the 
Reformers  on  the  march  towards 
democracy.  As  a physician  he  was 
co-founder  of  the  first  medical 
school  in  Upper  Canada  and  later  es- 
tablished the  school  which  became 
the  medical  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  This  narrative  of  his 
life  also  relates  his  flight  from  the 
country  in  1837,  branded  a traitor, 
and  his  return  to  become  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Liberal  Party  of 
Ontario. 

The  Child’s  Discovery  of  die  Mind, 
by  Janet  Wilde  Astington  (Harvard 
University  Press;  256  pages;  $24.95 
US  cloth,  $9.95  US  paper).  When 
do  children  begin  to  have  insights 
into  their  own  mental  life  and  those 
of  others?  In  the  last  20  years  re- 
searchers have  challenged  Piaget’s 
conclusion  that  this  discovery  only 


happens  after  the  age  of  six.  This 
book  surveys  this  area  of  research, 
presenting  studies  that  show  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  or  two  and 
five  understai.  ' mental  representa- 
tion and  highlights  the  importance 
of  children’s  discovery  of  the  mind 
by  including  a chapter  on  autistic 
children,  who  fail  to  make  this 
breakthrough. 

Language,  Minority  Education  and 
Gender:  Linking  Socialjustice  and 
Power,  by  David  Corson  (Multi- 
lingual Matters  Ltd,  co-published  by 
OISE  Press;  256  pages;  $24.50). 
Taken-for-granted  language  poli- 
cies and  practices  in  education  often 
oppress  those  of  litde  power.  This 
book  examines  three  groups  who 
seem  most  affected  by  unfair  lan- 
guage practices  in  education:  women 
and  girls,  minority  cultural  groups 
and  minority  social  groups.  It  con- 
firms that  reforms  are  urgendy  need- 
ed and  offers  recommendations  for 
school  action  that  address  the  in- 
terests of  all  groups  concerned. 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


Since 


1842 


OFFICIAL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 


26  Duncan  Street 


TORONTO 


(416)  977-4408 


PTTTTTTT' 


H0HEST  ED'S 
optical  depo 


581  Bloor  at  Bathurst 
588-0843 

Don't  Pay 


We  will  be  happy  to  bill 
Blue  Cross  directly  for 
your  eyewear. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★★★★★★★★ 

‘designer  frames 
‘contact  lens  specialists 
*eye  doctor  on  premises 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


"The  Weavin'  o'  the  Green" 

Come  celebrate 

ST.  PATRICK' S DAY  at 
OAK  & BEAVER  PUB 


with 

Corned  Beef  and  Cabbage 
Irish  Stew 
Green  Beer 

Thursday,  March  17th,  1994 
Noon  'til  8:00  p.m. 


Ni  geal  an  gaire  ach  san  a it  a mbionn  an  biadh 
(Laughter  is  gayest  where  the  food  is  best!) 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Al/:/  no  & Area  — 


Re-opened  listing!  Apartment  available.  6- 

month  furnished  rental.  Yonge/Eglinton 
area.  Large  two-bedroom  apartment  with 
parking.  Utilities  included.  Available  March 
—August.  $1, 000/month.  Call:  322-3731. 

Toronto  house  for  rent  during  sabbatical, 
5 min.  to  subway,  furnished,  3 bedrooms, 
2 baths,  rec  room,  quiet  area.  $1 ,200/month 
+ utilities.  Starting  approximately  Sept.  1, 
1994  to  Aug.  15,  1995.  (416)  699-3924 
(evenings)  or  (416)  736-2100  ext.  66640 
(days). 

Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor.  Walking 
distance  to  subway,  20  minutes  ride  to  U of 
T.  Detached,  fully  equipped,  furnished  house 
with  finished  basement  and  garage.  A few 
minutes’  walk  to  school,  swimming  pool, 
skating  arena  and  shopping  area.  2 bed- 
rooms upstairs,  1 large  bedroom  down- 
stairs, IV2  bathrooms.  Call  239-0115. 

Very  private,  quiet,  partially  (or  un)  fur- 
nished and  equipped  2-bedroom  apartment 
in  attractive  Victorian  house.  Upper  duplex 
on  two  floors,  IV2  baths,  5 appliances. 
Brunswick/Sussex  (a  safe  neighbourhood), 
minutes  walk  to  campus.  Pet/child  wel- 
come. Non-smokers.  Available  April  1 for 
flexible  period  up  to  3 years.  $1 ,385/month 
+ electricity  (negotiable).  964-7270. 

Eglinton/Avenue.  Furnished  house,  sab- 
batical rental.  Steps  to  TTC,  15  minutes  to 
U of  T.  Recently  renovated:  large  eat-in 
kitchen,  family  room,  fireplace,  hot  tub.  3- 
4 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms.  July-Dec/94. 
482-4329  after  6:00  p.m. 

Annex  2BR  apartment  with  parking.  Quiet 
residential  street  half  block  from  Bloor 
Street  and  subway.  Easy  walk  to  University. 
In  nicely  renovated  large  house,  first  floor 
and  high-ceilinged  basement.  Fireplace, 
porch,  laundry.  Non-smokers  preferred. 
$1,1 00/month  plus  utilities.  Prof.  Bob 
Garrison,  538-3108. 

Sabbatical  house.  Furnished  two-bedroom, 
newly  renovated,  finished  large  basement 
with  washroom.  One  large  washroom  up- 
stairs, walk-out  to  deck  and  garden,  eat-in 
kitchen,  washer,  dryer,  microwave,  dish- 
washer. Parking.  Minutes  to  High  Park, 
shopping,  schools,  TTC,  swimming  pool, 
skating  rink.  Starting  approximately  July 
15, 1994  to  August  1995  or  later.  $1,600  in- 
clusive. 763-6246. 

Spacious,  bright,  furnished  condomini- 
um. 2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  balcony 
with  panoramic  view,  6 appliances,  indoor 


pool,  parking.  Steps  to  subway,  shops, 
park.  Central  residential  district. 
$1 ,450/month  inclusive.  Available  April. 
Ideal  for  sabbatical  faculty.  787-8464. 

Attractive  one-bedroom  apartment,  com- 
pletely furnished,  ground  floor,  fireplace. 
Markham  Street,  College  & Bathurst. 
Suitable  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
$1 ,000  per  month.  Call  966-2455. 

5-minute  walk  to  U of  T,  TGH.  Furnished  2- 
bedroom  apartment  in  a rebuilt  Victorian 
house.  Skylight,  fireplace,  south  side  bal- 
cony, air  conditioned.  Available  for  3 
months,  June,  July,  August.  $1, 500/month. 
595-0026  Grace,  or  351 -1561. 

Sabbatical  housing  available  from  mid- 
August/94  to  mid-August/95.  Large,  well- 
appointed,  attractively  furnished,  main-floor 
duplex  apartment  on  Avenue  Rd„  just  north 
of  UCC,  close  to  Eglinton  Ave.  shopping, 
services.  Seven  rooms:  living,  dining, 
kitchen,  large  sitting,  two  studies,  bedroom 
(can  become  2 or  3 bedrooms),  two  bath- 
rooms, air-conditioned,  off-street  parking, 
near  Avenue  Rd.  bus.  $1,575  plus  partial 
utilities.  Please  call  322-3275  and  leave 
message. 

High  Park.  Luxury  furnished  3-bedroom 
home,  recreation  room,  fireplace,  secluded 
garden,  garage,  5 min.  to  subway,  1 5 min. 
U of  T,  close  to  schools  and  shopping. 
Available  May  '94  — August  '95.  $1 ,675  + 
utilities.  766-0845. 

Sabbatical  house,  fully  furnished.  3 bed- 
rooms plus  study,  finished  basement,  2V2 
baths,  air  conditioning,  cat.  $1,590  per 
month  plus  utilities.  Yonge  and  Steeles 
area.  Available  Aug./Sept,  for  one  year. 
Phone  (905)  764-9354. 

Available  immediately  until  September. 

Furnished  bachelor.  Eat-in  kitchen.  Clean, 
secure  building.  Close  to  St.  George  sub- 
way, OISE,  U of  T.  $626  inclusive.  923- 
6641  ext.  2497  (leave  message)  or  (313) 
741-9402. 

High  Park.  $1 ,500/month  inclusive.  Short-  or 
long-term.  Executive  furnished  suite  in  charm- 
ing Tudor  home.  Huge  kitchen/family  room, 
formal  living-  and  dining-rooms.  Suit  pro- 
fessionals. Garden  and  garage.  Subway. 
Non-smoker.  Immediately.  516-0777. 

Apartment  for  rent:  Dundas/Shaw. 
Spacious,  attractive  1 -bedroom.  Main  floor 
of  house  on  quiet  street.  High  ceilings, 
stained  glass,  backyard,  laundry  facilities. 
Available  April  1.  $750/month  including 
utilities.  Leave  message  at  537-7756. 

J 

March  7 for  6 months.  Cabbagetown  de- 
signer townhouse.  Fully  furnished  & 


equipped.  2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms  + 
study/office.  Garden,  deck,  garage.  $1 ,950 
monthly  including  utilities.  364-8358. 

Spadina  and  Harbord.  Attractive  1 -bedroom 
renovated  duplex  on  two  floors.  Has  laundry, 
deck,  air  conditioning,  cable.  Suits  1 . Available 
April  1.  $840  plus  utilities.  963-8824. 

Sublet.  April-July  (part  August  negotiable), 
bright  2-bedroom  furnished  apartment,  top 
floor  house,  College/Bathurst,  20  mins, 
walk  U of  T,  close  TTC.  Non-smoking. 
Children  welcome.  Large  living,  sunny  eat- 
in  kitchen.  $875  monthly  including  utili- 
ties, aircond.,  laundry.  (416)  594-1184. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  2-bedroom; 
sun-room/family  room;  2 decks,  laundry, 
parking,  near  High  Park  & subway;  available 
May  1 — October  15  (negotiable). 
$1 ,200/month  & hydro.  924-4646  ext. 
3017,  9-5  or  762-1176  after  6 p.m. 

Cabbagetown  — 2 miles  from  U of  T. 
Townhouse  for  rent,  3 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms. Available  August  1 (flexible)  for  1- 
2 years.  $1 ,200  unfurnished  or  $1 ,400  fully 
furnished  (includes  beautiful  piano)  + util- 
ities. Gaye  Lewis,  861-9125, 448-3733. 

Furnished,  detached  family  home  for  sab- 
batical visitor.  Yonge/Lawrence  area,  four 
bedrooms,  family  room,  3V2  baths,  mod- 
ern eat-in  kitchen,  fireplace,  garage  and 
nanny  quarters.  Steps  to  Lawrence  sub- 
way, Lawrence  Park,  excellent  schools  and 
convenient  shopping.  Fifteen  minutes  to  U 
of  T by  car  or  subway.  Approximately  July 
1994  to  August  1995.  $1 ,950/month  plus 
utilities.  484-6188. 


Accommodation 
Renta. ls  Required 


Have  house?  Will  sit.  Responsible,  expe- 
rienced woman.  Available  May-September. 
Excellent  references.  Call  (212)  397-8109 
OR  (416)  967-5693. 


Accommodation 

S/E/RED 


Large,  private,  modern,  basement  suite, 

partially  furnished,  private  bath  and  laundry. 
Share  kitchen,  dining-/living-room  with  fire- 
place. Excellent  area.  No  park.  $400  incl.  Call 
944-2302. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Latin  Quarter  Paris.  (Near  Sorbonne.) 
Bright,  comfortable  apartment,  1 bedroom 
+ study  and  large  living,  modem  kitchen  and 


bath.  Fully  equipped.  $1,500  + utilities.  One 
year  or  less  — September  1,  1994.  Tel: 
(416)  466-0078. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Rent  last  week  June  to  September  30, 

century  fieldstone  farmhouse,  fully  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  Near  Orangeville. 
Four  bedrooms.  100  hilly  acres,  swamp 
and  streams.  $1 ,000  per  month  + utilities. 
Michael  Joy,  978-6538. 


Miscellany' 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

Mount  'n  Seal.  Shrink-wrap  picture  fram- 
ing. Attractive  and  affordable.  Call  423- 
9975  for  locations. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Give  your  writing  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Call  the  Freelance  Editors’  Association  of 
Canada,  (416)  778-7724.  We’ll  find  you  an 
editor  who  knows  your  field  — and  ours. 

Psychoanalysis  (intensive  psychotherapy, 
4 times  per  week)  for  anxiety,  depression 
and  recurrent  relationship  problems. 
Covered  by  U of  T staff  extended  health 
care  benefits.  Dr.  Sarah  Usher,  Registered 
Psychologist,  170  Bloor  Street  West  (at 
Avenue  Road).  923-7997. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries 
and  send  information  about  retirement 
or  investment  properties  in  Victoria.  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or 
write  Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West, 
3200  Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C. 
V8P  5G8. 


Stress,  depression,  relationship  problems. 

Experienced  counselling  for  individuals  and 
couples.  Excellent  coverage  through  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (near  Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  naturally  effects  a re- 
laxation response.  Enjoy  a quiet  retreat 
from  the  stress  of  daily  life.  The  experi- 
ence will  rest  and  refresh  your  body  and 
mind.  Bloor/St.  George  location.  By  ap- 
pointment. Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T.  787-1070. 

Registered  Massage  Therapist/Feldenkrais 
Practitioner,  covered  by  extended  care,  of- 
fers relaxing  table-work  at  St.  George/Bloor. 
Will  also  do  on-site  (at  office)  assessment 
and  support  to  remedy  work-related  aches. 
Call  Shelley  Duke,  RMT,  485-5975. 

Healing  Hands.  Hui  He,  Registered 
Massage  Therapist.  Experienced  in  Swedish 
massage,  Chinese  massage,  Japanese 
Shiatsu.  Specialized  in  treating  chronic  pain 
syndrome,  injury,  fatigue,  stress  manage- 
ment. Community  Chiropractic  Centre,  93 
Harbord  Street,  Toronto  (near  Spadina). 
961-2225. 

April  13-16, 1994.  Sorrow  and  Strength: 
The  Process.  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  A con- 
ference focused  on  health  care  issues  con- 
cerning childhood  sexual  abuse.  Speakers 
include  Elly  Danica,  Shirley  Turcotte  and 
Dr.  Colin  Ross.  Call  Learning  Networks 
(204)  786-1971. 

Piano  instructor  wanted.  Long-lapsed  stu- 
dent (Grade  8/Grade  2 Theory  eons  ago)  re- 
quires lessons  from  accredited  instructor  at 
downtown  location.  Will  request  references 
and  negotiation  re:  time/place/$.  Call  978- 
5721. 

SPRING  SPRUCE  UP.  Specializing  in  re- 
positioning your  own  furniture  and  pos- 
sessions. I will  enhance  the  room  to  look 
and  feel  brand-new  again  without  the  ex- 
pense of  purchasing  new.  Ruth  Robins 
Interior  Design,  256-0159. 

INTERESTED  IN  THE  CASE  TEACHING 
METHOD,  but  tired  of  cases  not  exactly 
suited  to  your  needs?  Professional  case 
writer  (BJ,  MBA)  will  develop  cases  to  your 
specific  teaching  requirements,  quickly  and 
comprehensively.  Anne  Howland,  (416) 
256-5947. 

Adults  (18—70)  wanted  to  attend  market 
research  groups.  Make  $35  or  more  cash 
for  1-2  hours  of  your  consumer  opinions. 
Call  944-9791.  It’s  a fun  and  easy  way  to 
make  some  extra  cash 


1994  F.E.L.  Priestley  Lectures 
in  the  History  of  Ideas 

DAVID  STAINES 

University  of  Ottawa 

"Beyond  the  Provinces:  Literary  Canada 
at  Century's  End" 

Tuesday,  March  1 - The  Old  Countries  Recede 

Wednesday,  March  2 - The  Dispassionate  Witness 

Thursday,  March  3 - The  Critical  Horizon 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


The  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto 

With  the  Generous  Support  of  Minden,  Gross,  Grafstein  & Greenstein 
The  Family  and  Friends  of  the  late  Morris  A.  Gross.  Q.C., 

proudly  announces  the  third 

MORRIS  A.  GROSS  Q.C. 
MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

Professor  Philip  B.  Heymann, 

Harvard  Law  School 

Former  Deputy  Attorney  General,  United  States 

“Violence  in  the  U.S.:  Policy  and  Politics” 
Thursday,  March  3,  1994,  4:00  pm 

Faculty  of  Law,  Solarium,  84  Queen's  Park,  Toronto 
All  members  of  the  Profession  are  Invited  to  Attend 

RSVP:  Catherine  Mazeika,  978-5501 
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A MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 


will  be  held  for 


MICHAEL  J.  DIGNAM 

FORMER  CHAIR  OF  CHEMISTRY 

who  died  suddenly  in  Adelaide,  Australia  on 
February  11th,  1994 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  CHAPEL 
6 HOSKIN  AVENUE 
2:00  P.M. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  4th,  1994 


ACADEMIC  DONS  at  TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Trinity  College  will  appoint  up  to  ten  Academic  Dons  for  1994  - 1995 
to  offer  advisory  support  to  undergraduates  in  a variety  of  disciplines 
in  the  Humanities,  Physical,  Life  and  Social  Sciences,  Computing  and 
Commerce.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  duties  consists  of  personal 
counselling,  support  services  in  the  residences  and  participation  in  the 
life  both  of  Trinity  College  (Men)  and  St.  Hilda's  College  (Women). 

Please  direct  inquiries  and  applications  to  Prof.  C.J.  McDonough, 
Dean  of  Arts,  Trinity  College,  6 Hoskin  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 H8 
(Tel:  978-8454). 

Deadline  for  application  with  two  letters  of  reference  is  March  8, 1994. 
Applicants  should  be  enrolled  in  graduate  or  professional  programs 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  accordance  with  its  Employment  Equity 
Policy,  Trinity  College  encourages  applications  from  qualified  women 
or  men,  members  of  visible  minorities,  aboriginal  peoples  and  persons 
with  disabilities. 


GET 

DIZZY 

AFTER 

DINNER 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 

Saturdays:  6 a.m.— Noon/7  p.m.— 10  p.m. 


Non-commercial  Radio 


1993  Teetzel  Lectures 


EDERHARD  H.  ZEIDLER 

Zeidler  Roberts  Partnership,  Architects 

"Do  We  Still  Need  Architecture? 

A Status  Report  at  the  End  of  the  20th  Century” 

Monday,  March  7 - The  Loss  of  Human  Space  in  the  20th  Century 

Tuesday,  March  8 - Can  Technology  Replace  Architecture? 

Wednesday,  March  9 - The  Rediscovery  of  Emotion 
Thursday,  March  10  - In  Search  of  Human  Space 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 


Governing  Council/ 
Academic  Board  Elections 


BALLOTS  MAILED 

During  the  week  of  February  14th,  ballots  were  mailed  to  the 
following  constituencies: 


• for  the  Governing  Council  election 

- to  all  teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

(2-part  ballot  with  the  Academic  Board  election) 

- to  all  graduate  students 

• for  the  Academic  Board  election 

- to  all  teaching  staff  in  Pharmacy  and  Dentistry 

The  election  closes  at  5 p.m.  Tuesday,  March  8th,  1994. 

If  you  do  not  receive  a ballot, 
please  call  the  Chief  Returning  Officer  at  978-8428. 


!!!  Announcing !!! 

Swap  Shop  is  Now  Open 

desks,  chairs,  tables,  filing  cabinets,  computers,  bookcases,  etc. 

FREE  to  U of  T community  members 

open  Wednesdays  12:00  pm  - 3:00  pm 

located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Spauina  and  Russell  in  the  basement 
of  South  Borden  Building,  487  Spadina  Avenue 

Come  out  and  see  what  we  have! 

If  you  have  any  surplus  equipment  or  furniture  in  reasonable  condition, 
call  the  Waste  Reduction  and  Recycling  Hotline  at  978-7080. 

it's  not  waste  ...  'til  you  WASTE  it 
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Research  Notices 

General 

Toronto  Junior  Board  of 
Trade/Municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto 
Nominations  are  invited for  Gardiner 
awards  for  Metro  Toronto  citizens  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
the  development  and  well-being  of  our 
community  through  their  leadership, 
dedication  and  achievements  in  aca- 
demics, athletics,  culture,  voluntary 
service,  resolution  of  social  problems  or 
scientific  or  technological  advances. 
Deadline  is  March  27. 

Humanities  & Social 
Sciences 

Canadian  Heritage/Canadian 
Studies  8c  Special  Projects 
Directorate 

Investigators  interested  in  developing 
Canadian  studies  learning  materials  in 
the  following  four  areas:  the  uniqueness 
of  Canadian  society,  the  media  in 
Canadian  society,  Canadian  compar- 
isons; and  Canada  and  the  world  may 
apply  for  funding  in  four  categories: 
(code  101)  print;  (code  102)  film  and 
audio-visual;  (code  103)  computer-based 
and  computer-assisted;  and  (code  201) 
open  and  distance  learning  materials 
using  various  delivery  techniques. 
Deadline  is  April  1. 

Donner  Canadian  Foundation 
The  mission  of  the  Doyner  Canadian 
Foundation  is  * to  stimulate  innovative 
thought  and  action  that  bear  upon  the 
stewardship  of  Canada’s  natural  and 
economic  resources,  our  social  fabric 
and  our  relations  with  other  countries.” 
The  foundation  is  willing  to  take  calcu- 
lated risks  towards  new  or  unorthodox 
approaches  presented  by  creative  re- 
searchers as  long  as  the  potential  for 
success  is  reasonable.  Program  areas  are: 
Canada  and  the  world;  linking  the 
environment  and  the  economy  (includ- 
ing natural  resource  management, 
energy:  efficiency  and  alternatives,  the 
effect  of  urbanization,  Canada’s  north 
and  strenghtening  the  debate:  improv- 
ing resources  in  the  field);  and  vital 
family  and  community  life  (including 
research  into  changing  family  organiza- 
tions and  needs,  reduction  of  risk  and 
self-help  initiatives).  Applicants  are 
requested  to  submit  a preliminary  letter 
of  inquiry  at  any  time. 

External  Affairs  8c  International 
Trade  Canada 

The  professional  partnerships  program  has 
been  extended  for  two  more  rourfds  of 

For fun 

following  agencies,  please  com 

competition.  The  program  provides 
travel  grants  of  up  to  $2,000  to  faculty 
and  professionals  for  short-term  projects 
with  the  general  aim  of  supporting 
economic  and  democratic  reform  in  east 
and  central  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  U of  T faculty  may  apply 
to  travel  there  or  apply  on  behalf  of 
colleagues  from  those  regions  to  come 
here.  Letters  of  invitation  from  the  host 
institution  should  be  included  with  the 
application.  Applications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  IIP  (978-1870).  Deadlines 
are  March  23  and  May  5. 

Ford  Foundation 
The  Ford  Foundation  is  dedicated  to 
international peace  and  to  advancing  the 
well-being  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  Programs  address  issues  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  particularly  in 
developing  countries.  Grants  are  made 
in  seven  categories:  urban  poverty,  rural 
poverty  and  resources;  rights  and  social 
justice;  governance  and  public  policy, 
education  and  culture;  international 
affairs;  and  reproductive  health  and 
population.  Potential  applicants  are 
advised  to  make  a brief  preliminary 
inquiry  to  determine  if  proposed  projects 
are  appropriate. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 

Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation 
The  foundation  offers  funding  for 
research  in  the  areas  of  geriatrics,  blind- 
ness, deafness  and  children’s  diseases. 

As  the  foundation  accepts  two  priority- 
ranked  applications  only  from  U of  T, 
an  internal  review  is  conducted.  Internal 
deadline  is  April  1. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council  of  Canada 

Guide  books  and  application  forms  for  the 
1994 strategic  grants  competition  are  now 
available  at  UTRS.  The  overall  objective 
of  the  program  is  to  promote  and  accel- 
erate university  research  in  a small 
number  of  strategic  areas  where  it  can 
make  a significant  and  recognizable 
contribution  to  Canada’s  international 
competitiveness.  The  areas  eligible  for 
support  include:  advanced  technologies 
(biotechnology,  energy,  industrial  mate- 
rials, products  and  processes,  informa- 
tion technology  and  manufacturing 
systems);  natural  resources  (food,  agri- 
culture and  aquaculture,  forestry,  miner- 
al resources  and  oceans  and  inland 
waters);  environmental  quality,  and  new 
directions.  (This  category  will  provide 

'her  information  and  application  forms 
'act  University  of  Toronto  Research  Se 

support  for  a small  number  of  outstand- 
ing applications  that  fall  outside  of  the 
scope  of  the  other  areas.  Proposals  must 
involve  research  of  significant  socioeco- 
nomic benefit  to  Canada  in  a new  and 
emerging  research  area.)  For  the  1994 
competition,  there  are  five  key  changes: 
the  program  objective  has  been  revised 
to  better  reflect  the  pre-competitive 
nature  of  the  strategic  grants  program; 
the  mission  statements  for  all  the  areas 
have  been  rewritten  but  the  overall 
contents  of  the  mission  statements  have 
not  been  significantly  changed;  file 
primary  evaluation  criteria  has  been 
modified  to  include  relevance  to  the 
program  objective  (see  Advice  to 
Strategic  Grants  Applicants,  1994 
version);  applications  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  at  least  one  statement  of  interest 
from  the  user  sector  outside  the  universi- 
ty community,  and  applicants  whose 
research  project  will  require  ship  time  on 
a Fisheries  8c  Oceans  vessel  will  be 
required  to  submit  a ship  request  form. 
Please  note  that  only  the  1994  version  of 
form  119  will  be  accepted  by  NSERC; 
the  1993  version  of  form  149  will  be 
accepted.  Deadline  is  April  15. 

Wildlife  Toxicology  Fund 
As  a partnership  between  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  Environment  Canada  and 
NSERC,  WTF  is  now  in  place  for 
another  three  years  with  approximately 
$500,000  available  each  year. 

Applications  are  being  received  for 
practical  and  applied  wildlife  toxicology 
research  that  focuses  on  establishing  the 
significance  of  impacts  of  toxic  sub- 
stances on  wildlife  and  its  habitat. 

Priority  areas  include:  pesticides  and 
pest  control  practices;  the  impact  of 
substances  from  controllable  or  site- 
specific  sources  in  a manner  that  could 
lead  to  specific  or  generic  remedial 
measures;  identifying  indirect  impacts 
of  toxic  substances  to  wildlife  and  its 
habitat.  The  following  points  are  key 
when  preparing  an  application:  focus  on 
identifying  and  establishing  the  impacts, 
significance,  sources  and  environmental 
pathways  of  (toxic)  chemicals  on 
wildlife  and  habitat;  emphasis  on  pesti- 
cides plus  other  critical  and  emerging 
ecotoxicology  issues.  Proposals  should 
highlight  the  potential  usefulness  of  the 
research  for  management  and  policy 
purposes,  i.e.,  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  wildlife  and  its  habitat. 
WTF  grants  must  be  matched  50-50; 
researchers  must  secure  funds  from 
sources  other  than  NSERC.  Deadline  is 
April  15. 

for  the 

rvices  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
March  1 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
awards  of  merit 

Banting  Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants 

Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — resource  centres 
(full  application);  research  projects, 
equipment  (invited  full  applications) 
Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
investigator  awards 
Crohn’s  8c  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — research  grants 
Fight  for  Sight  Inc.  — post-doctoral 
fellowships,  student  fellowships,  grants- 
in-aid 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada/NHRDP 

— MSc  and  PhD  fellowships 
Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute  — 

post-doctoral  fellowships  for  physicians 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Intemational/Canada  — research  grants 
(full  application) 

MRC  — university/industry  operating 
grants,  clinical  trials,  research  chairs, 
visiting  program,  workshops 
NSERC  — bilateral  exchanges, 
foreign  researcher  awards,  grants  for 
research  abroad 
MARCH4 

Canadian  Advanced  Technology 
Association  — award  nominations 
March  11 

NSERC  — summer  undergraduate 
research  awards  (at  UTRS) 

March  15 

Dysautonomia  Foundation  Inc.  — 
research  grants 

Damon  Runyon-Walter  Winchell 
Cancer  Research  Fund  — post-doctoral 
fellowships 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada/NHRDP 

— AIDS  research  grants 

Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  of  Canada 

— science  student  scholarships,  high 
school  student  scholarships 
MARCH21 

Physicians’  Services  Incorporated 
Foundation  — research  grants 
MARCH23 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada/NHRDP 

— seniors’  independence  research 
program 

March  31 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada/NHRDP 

— Canada’s  Drag  Strategy 
International  Cystic  Fibrosis  — 

international  research  projects,  scholar- 
ships, professorships 
NATO  — collaborative  research 
grants 
April  1 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Automotive  Medicine  — David  R. 

Foust  memorial  fund 
Baxter  Corporation  — renal  therapy 
division  research  grants 
Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

— studentships,  fellowships 
Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 

Technology  Program  — research  grants 
(letter  of  intent),  major  equipment, 
career  development,  travel  grants, 
workshops/conferences/ symposia 
Cancer  Research  Foundation  of 
America  — fellowships 
Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
fellowships 

Wendy  Will  Case  Cancer  Fund  — 
research  grants 

Hannah  Institute  — archives/muse- 
um  studies  medical  history  internship 
program,  special  grants  (letter  of 
intent) 

Louis  8c  Artur  Lucian  Award  — 
nominations 

MRC  — studentships  (renewal), 
fellowships  (new  and  renewal),  indus- 
trial studentships  and  fellowships, 
MRC/Schizophrenia  Society  of 
Canada  fellowships,  MRC/NHRDP 
AIDS  research  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships, MRC  groups  (new  and  renewal 
preliminary  proposal),  program  grants 
(new  and  renewal  preliminary  propos- 
al), development  program  (phase  2) 
Parkinson  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
fellowships,  research  grants 
SSHRC  — international  summer 
institutes  (internal  deadline),  aid  to 
occasional  scholarly  conferences  in 
Canada,  travel  grants  for  international 
representation 
April  4 

University  of  Southern  California  — 
Tyler  prize  for  environmental 
achievement 
April  15 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — research 
grants  (at  UTRS) 

James  H.  Cummings  Foundation  — 
research  support  (at  UTRS) 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  — 
fellowships,  project  grants,  training 
grants 

Miles/Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 

— research  grant  (invited) 

Wildlife  Toxicology  Fund  — 

research  grants 
April  30 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 
Foundation  — social  and  behavioural 
sciences  research  grants  (letter  of 
intent) 

Roeher  Institute  — major  research 
grants,  graduate  students  research 
grants,  research  grants 

- 

PhD  Orals 

Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 

Wednesday,  March  2 

morphosyntaxique  de  l’accord 

A-Xing  Zhu, 

Acoustic  Lenses  for 

In-Line  Near 

Deborah  Jean  Atchison, 

grammatical  en  fran9ais.” 

Department  of  Geography, 

Ultrasound  Hyperthermia.” 

Infrared  Spectroscopy.” 

Department  of  Physiology, 
“Cardiac  Autonomic  Innervation  is 

Prof.  Y.  Roberge. 

“Soil  Pattern  Inference  Using 
GIS  under  Fuzzy  Logic.” 

Prof.  J.W.  Hunt. 

Prof.  S.T.  Balke. 

Essential  for  the  Chronotropic 

Tuesday,  March  8 

Prof.  L.  Band. 

Sharmila  Mhatre, 

Jason  Harold  Mateika, 

Effect  of  Atrial  Natriuretic 

Keith  Perry  Owen  Klassen, 

Department  of  Community 

Department  of  Physiology, 

Peptide  (ANP).” 

Department  of  Education, 

Thursday,  March  10 

Health,  “Future  Developments 

“An  Investigation  of  the 

Prof.  U.  Ackermann. 

“Parent  and  Child  Factors  in  an 

David  Ken  Asano, 

in  Canada’s  Health  Care  System: 

Mechanisms  Responsible  for 

Individualized  Parent  Training 

Department  of  Electrical  8c 

Stakeholders  Perceptions.” 

the  Control  of  Respiration 

Friday,  March  4 

Language  Intervention: 

Computer  Engineering, 

Prof.  R.B.  Deber. 

during  Exercise.” 

Winnifred  Joyce  Assmann, 

An  Evaluation  Study.” 

“CPM  Transceivers  Using  a 

Prof.  J.  Duffin. 

Deparment  of  English, 

Prof.  E.M.  Regan. 

Limiter-Discriminator  in 

Tuesday,  March  15 

“Female  Characterization  in 

Fading  Channels.” 

Raymond  Lew, 

Wednesday,  March  16 

Thomas  Hardy’s  Early  Fiction.” 

Wednesday,  March  9 

Prof.  S.  Pasupathy. 

Department  of  Chemical 

Peter  John  Gentry, 

Prof.  P.R.  Allen. 

Robb  Fry, 

Engineering  8c  Applied 

Department  of  Near  Eastern 

Department  of  Mathematics, 

Monday,  March  14 

Chemistry,  “Polyolefin 

Studies,  “Analysis  of  the 

Paul  Robert  Bessler, 

“Approximation  on 

Ronald  John  Lalonde, 

Extrusion  Processing: 

Revisor’s  Text  of  Greek  Job.” 

Department  of  French  Language 

Banach  Spaces.” 

Department  of  Medical 

Monitoring  Using  Size  Exclusion 

Profs.  J.W.  Wevers  and 

8c  Literature,  “Une  analyse 

Prof.  C.  Davis. 

Biophysics,  “Field  Conjugate 

Chromatography  and 

A.  Pietersma. 
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MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


The  Last  Choice 

Euthanasia  promises  to  be  just  as  controversial  as  abortion 

By  Robert  Salter 


The  following  is  an  excerpt,  edited  by  The  Bulletin, 
from  the  David  Keys  Memorial  Lecture  delivered  by 
University  Professor  Emeritus  Robert  Salter  at  Trinity 
College  on  Jan.  10,  entitled  Euthanasia:  A Personal 
Perspective: 


^ UTHANASIA  HAS  BEEN  PRACTISED  IN  SOME 
H form  or  another  for  many  centuries,  but  it  is 
only  during  the  past  few  decades  that  the 


broad  subject  of  euthanasia  has  created  a dramatically 
increasing  interest  among  such  professionals  as  physi- 
cians, scientists,  philosophers,  ethicists  and  theolo- 
gians and  also  among  lay  persons  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Indeed  in  the  1990s  euthanasia  has  replaced  abortion 
as  the  most  volatile  ethical  issue  in  North  America. 

In  Canada  this  increased  interest  is  due,  in  part,  to 
court  decisions  that  give  an  individual  the  right  to 
refuse  life-sustaining  treatment;  the  debate  in 
Parliament  of  two  private  member’s  bills  concerning  eu- 
thanasia and  assisted  suicide;  and  a Supreme  Court  split 
decision  denying  a patient  — Sue  Rodriguez  — the 
right  to  assisted  suicide.  In  addition  various  polls  in- 
dicate that  an  increasing  number  of  Canadians  would 
support  euthanasia  or  physician-assisted  suicide,  or 
both.  The  remarkable  tolerance  of  euthanasia  in  the 
Netherlands  has  also  contributed  to  the  increased 
interest. 

When  pondering  issues  of  a moral  and  ethical  nature,  each 
of  us  reacts  on  the  basis  of  a number  of  personal  background 
factors  that  vary  widely  from  individual  to  individual;  factors  such 
as  our  heredity,  upbringing,  education,  religious  faith  and  our 
own  experiences  in  life,  all  of  which  influence  our  philosophy 
concerning  our  attitude  towards  our  fellow  human  beings. 

New  moral  and  ethical  dilemmas  have  been  raised  by  our 
medical  profession’s  growing  ability  to  increase  longevity 
through  altering  the  course  of  many  serious  illnesses;  to  perform 
successful  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation,  transplant  essential 
organs,  maintain  life  by  assisted  respiration  and  manipulate 
genes. 

Coupled  with  these  developments  are  recent  changes  in  so- 
ciological patterns  — a gradually  diminishing  acceptance  of  for- 
mal religion,  an  increase  in  selfishness,  hedonism,  materialism 
and  permissiveness. 

A third  dimension  concerns  what  is  best  described  as  the  “art” 
of  medicine.  Sir  William  Osier,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
physicians  Canada  has  ever  produced,  once  wrote  that  “the 
Practice  of  Medicine  is  an  Art  — based  on  Science.”  During 
the  past  few  decades  there  has  been  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
science  of  medicine  and  at  the  same  time  decreasing  emphasis 
on  the  art;  this  shift  in  emphasis  has  created  many  problems  not 
the  least  of  which  is  a deterioration  in  the  public  image  of  the 
medical  profession. 

Thus  we  are  faced  today  by  many  moral  and  ethical  dilem- 
mas — the  word  dilemma  in  this  context  meaning  “a  perplex- 
ing predicament,  a necessary  choice  between  two  conflicting  al- 
ternatives.” Under  these  circumstances  there  are  no  easy  or 
simplistic  solutions,  only  intelligent  decisions  based  on  rea- 
sonable and  ethical  premises.  The  term  “ethics”  has  been  var- 
iously defined  as  the  “study  of  moral  philosophy”  or  “rules  of 
conduct  applied  to  a particular  group”  but  Dr.  Francis  Peabody 
has  stated  that  “to  be  ethical  is  simply  to  follow  The  Golden 
Rule”  (do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you), 
a concept  to  which  I ascribe.  The  term  “bioethics”  refers,  of 
course,  to  ethics  relevant  to  human  life. 


Among  physicians  there  are  conflicting  views.  Some 

support,  others  oppose,  euthanasia  and  assisted  suicide,  and 
many  others  are  undecided.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  eu- 
thanasia feel  that  it  conflicts  with  the  traditional  role  of  the 
physician  as  a healer  whose  function  is  to  enhance  health  and 
preserve  life.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a subject  as  important  and 
emotionally  charged  as  euthanasia  has  become  so  controversial. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  arguments  are  based  on  misinfor- 
mation. 

For  example,  people  may  favour  euthanasia  because  they 


are  afraid  of  unbearable  pain  and  suffering,  have  guilty  feelings 
about  being  a burden  to  others  and  dread  the  indignity  of  a 
dehumanizing  vegetative  state.  These  fears  of  course  are  great- 
ly diminished  by  exemplary  palliative  care  in  a hospice-type 
setting. 

Those  opposed  to  euthanasia,  and  especially  its  legalization, 
are  concerned  that  what  is  now  voluntary  euthanasia  may  even- 
tually become  non-voluntary  (proxy  decision-makers  request- 
ing euthanasia  because  they  believe  it  is  in  the  patient’s  best  in- 
terests) and  even  involuntary  euthanasia  (against  the  patient’s 
wishes). 

Physicians  who  favour  voluntary  active  euthanasia  and  its  le- 
galization do  so  because  they  believe  that  the  patient’s  perceived 
right  to  personal  autonomy,  or  self-determination,  extends  to 
a request  for  active  euthanasia.  Also  they  may  wish  to  provide 
absolute  relief  of  pain  for  a terminally  ill  patient  who  is  expe- 
riencing progressively  unbearable  pain.  Such  compassion  and 
desire  to  relieve  the  dying  patient’s  pain  and  suffering  are  of 
course  shared  by  those  physicians  who  are  opposed  to 
euthanasia  and  its  legalization  but  who  prefer  the  option  of 
exemplary  and  highly  effective  palliative  care. 


Imagine  a doctor-patient 

RELATIONSHIP  WHEN  THE  PATIENT 
IS  NOT  CERTAIN  WHETHER 
THE  PHYSICIAN  COMES 
TO  COMFORT  OR  TO  KILL 


Physicians,  ethicists  and  theologians  who  are  opposed  to 
euthanasia  and  its  legalization  may  worry  about  the  diminution 
of  trust.  One  can  imagine  the  effect  on  the  doctor-patient  re- 
lationship when  the  patient  would  never  be  certain  whether  the 
physician  was  making  a visit  to  the  bedside  to  comfort  or  to  kill. 


Having  given  the  matter  of  the  care  of  the 

dying  much  serious  thought,  I have  come  to  the  firm 
conclusion  that  I can  accept  with  equanimity  two 
practices  that  others  may  consider  to  be  examples  of 
passive  euthanasia:  one,  to  relieve  pain  and  other  forms 
of  suffering  by  administering  increasingly  larger  doses 
of  drugs  when  necessary  to  achieve  that  therapeutic 
goal.  Two,  to  withhold  or  withdraw  extraordinary 
forms  of  treatment  that  are  considered  to  be  medical- 
ly futile.  In  addition  I support  with  enthusiasm  the 
practice  of  palliative  care  in  a hospice  setting.  Indeed 
I consider  exemplary  palliative  care  to  be  the  ideal  al- 
ternative to  active  euthanasia  and  physician-assisted 
suicide. 

I have  also  come  to  the  firm,  but  not  completely 
rigid,  conclusion  that  I cannot  accept  either  active 
euthanasia  (usually  by  means  of  injection  with  the  in- 
tent to  terminate  the  patient’s  life)  or  physician-assisted 
suicide  (physician  providing  advice  or  means  to  com- 
mit suicide),  even  when  they  are  voluntary.  I am  even 
more  strongly  opposed  to  active  euthanasia  that  is 
non-voluntary  let  alone  that  which  is  involuntary. 
Consequently  I am  also  opposed  to  the  legalization  of 
both  active  euthanasia  and  physician-assisted  suicide. 

Having  come  to  these  firm  conclusions  on  the  basis 
of  a combination  of  theological  and  ethical  consider- 
ations, I am  still  deeply  concerned  about  that  very 
small  percentage  of  dying  patients  whose  pain  and  suffering  are 
so  extreme  that  our  currently  available  drugs,  even  in  large  doses, 
are  inadequate  to  provide  adequate  relief.  Under  these  very  rare 
circumstances,  the  administration  of  sufficiently  large  doses  of 
drugs  that  may  well  hasten  the  process  of  dying  would  seem 
justifiable. 

Some  consequences  of  legalized  euthanasia  and  physician- 
assisted  suicide  are  predictable  and  awesomely  disturbing:  for 
one  thing  it  is  fair  to  expect  a decreasing  reverence  for  the 
value  of  human  life.  There  are  also  potential  abuses  of  legalized 
voluntary  euthanasia  such  as  a gradual  acceptance  of  non-vol- 
untary and  even  involuntary  euthanasia.  And  there  is  the  po- 
tential for  relatives  or  others  to  pressure  the  elderly,  the  chron- 
ically ill  and  the  permanently  disabled  to  request  “voluntary” 
euthanasia.  Indeed  such  persons  might  be  made  to  feel  guilty 
if  they  do  not  give  in  to  the  pressure  of  such  suggestions. 

The  predictable  consequences  of  legalized  euthanasia  and 
physician-assisted  suicide  are  often  referred  to  as  indications 
of  the  so-called  “slippery  slope”  phenomenon.  However, 
with  increasing  pressures  in  Canada  and  many  other  coun- 
tries for  such  legalization,  what  was  once  a theoretical 
“slippery  slope”  has  become  what  I would  call  a “perilous 
precipice.” 

Those  of  us  who  most  strongly  oppose  the  legalization  of  ac- 
tive euthanasia  and  physician-assisted  suicide  should  accept  the 
challenge  of  offering  some  positive  recommendations  con- 
cerning viable  alternatives. 

I recommend  that  more  research  be  undertaken  on  the  var- 
ious types  of  pain  and  forms  of  suffering  as  well  as  on  more  ef- 
fective drugs  to  relieve  severe  pain  and  suffering.  Further  I pro- 
pose that  more  first-class  palliative  care  units  be  provided  and 
that  centres  for  bioethics  receive  increased  financial  support. 
More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  teaching  of  relevant 
bioethics  to  undergraduate  medical  students,  post-graduate  res- 
idents and  practising  physicians  and  greater  efforts  should  be 
made  to  educate  the  general  public  about  the  various  options 
available  to  the  dying. 

All  of  us,  whether  professionals  or  lay  persons,  whether  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  controversy,  can  readily  support  the 
concept  of  kindly  and  compassionate  care  of  the  dying.  As  we 
contemplate  the  potential  risks  and  hazards  of  legalized  active 
euthanasia  and  physician-assisted  suicide,  however,  we  would 
do  well  to  reflect  on  the  wise  words  of  the  brilliant  philosopher 
of  science,  Sir  Julian  Huxley,  who  wrote:  “Change  must  come; 
it  can,  in  balance  be  good;  it  is  our  business  to  try  to  guide  it 
and  to  ensure  that  it  shall  not  be  merely  change,  but  also  that 
it  be  progress.” 

Robert  Salter  is  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  and  scientist  in  the 
Department  of  Surgery  and  at  the  Hospital for  Sick  Children. 
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